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AMaine Harmer. 


The combined Bay State and Worces- 
ter Fair last fall, failed to meet expenses 
by over $1700. The Maine State Fair 
saved up a balance of $3500. The New 
England Fair doesn’t tell any stories. 











Keep the ice field, where itis proposed 
to cut the winter’s supply of ice, scraped 
free from snow. Only clear pure ice 
will then form. Begin cutting as soon 
as it reaches twelve inches in thickness. 





Corn has reached the lowest figure of 
late in the Chicago market that has been 
known for a quarter of acentury. The 
price in our local markets is correspond- 
ingly low. 





Buy your cow and then look up her 
pedigree afterwards, Phenominal cows, 
however, seldom transmit theirkind. So 
if you get a remarkable cow, prepare 
not to be disappointed if her offspring 
are not all built that way. 





The season of grange elections is at 
hand, do not take an office unless you 
are prepared to devote the time needed 
in the performance ofits duties. If the 
officers are not prompt in the preform- 
ance of the trust imposed the interest 
of the members soon wanes and a de- 
cline is quite sure to follow. 





The great New York live stock show 
at Madisoa Square Garden did not pay 
expenses. The Live Stock Society of 
America, however, under which manage- 
ment it was held, do not propose to give 
the movement up ona first trial. The 
announcement is already out that an- 
other exhibition of the kind will be 
held Nov. 28—8, 1896. 





We raise our calves on skim milk and 
hay, with the exception that in the first 
few weeks of skim milk feeding they 
get a handful of oat mealeach. The heif- 
ers are grown on pasturage and hay till 
nearing the time of coming into profit. 
They are all the time kept thrifty and 
growing. The cost of thus raising then 
is small, because all the time fed on low 
keep. We now havea string of them 
one, two and three years ld, as weemis- 
ing as any to be found in the pampered 
herds. None for sale. 


ECHOES FROM THE DAIRY CONFERENCE. 


At aconvention like that held at Nor- 
way, there are many points brought out 
and many queries awakened in the 
minds of those who listen that it is well 
to consider later on. Our knowledge 
of dairying is progressive, so that what 
is accepted to-day may not be the best 
for next year. So, too, location and 
surroundings affect conditions, and can- 
not be lost sight of in the application of 
methods and appliances. Thus it will 
ever be necessary for those who attend 
such meetings for the purpose of learn- 
ing new and better methods and prac- 
tices, to keep their heads level, and 
consider well the matter of adaptation. 
What is best under certain circum- 
stances may not be the thing under con- 
ditions widely different; and a practice 
radically wrong in one case may be the 
thing to do in another. 

The inferior quality of so much Maine 
butter got a fearful scoring by Pro- 
fessor Gowell, and very properly, too, 
and none téo much. The too infrequent 
gathering of the cream, and the conse- 
quent old and perhaps sour cream on 
the sparsely settled and wide extending 
routes, was alluded to as a prime cause 
of the defective product. 

On the other hand, Mr. Ellis of Emb- 
den defended the once a week gathering 
among scattered dairymen, on the claim 
that what would be gained by more 
frequent collections would be fully lost, 
and possibly more than that, by the in- 
creased cost. No doubt both speakers 
were right in their premises, but a level 
judgment is needed in their application. 
Prof. Gowell’s premises that the best 





. quality is in every respect the most 


desirable, is sound, yet at the same time 
itis better for the neighborhoods not 
advantageously located to pool their 
cream, even though a second rate article 
is the result, rather than make it up at 
home, or go out of the business. The 
best possible product under the circum- 
stances should be the aim. 

There were a large number of our 
State creameries represented by sample 
packages, but comparatively few of the 
makers there to gain the lesson. This 
is all wrong. Improvement will be slow 
indeed, if any at all is possible, without 
taking the makers of the product out of 
their own methods and away from their 
own butter, and putting them in con- 
tact with what others are doing, think- 
ing and saying, and at the same time 
giving them the opportunity to compare 
Products with others. They need all 
this in order to learn the better way; 
and sometimes there is one to be found 
Who needs to be scored down a few 
Umes to convince him a better article is 
Possible than he is turning out. We 
Venture to say that every maker who 
Was present at the meeting with his 
Sample will make a better product than 
before, and will thereby earn his em- 
ployer or himself, before another meet- 
‘ng of the kind comes off next year, a 
hundred fold what it would have cost to 
80. A butter maker should aim “to 


know it all,’ but should never quite get 
there. 

That those who take the prizes must 
feed for it, as the Farmer has long 
claimed, was again very emphatically 
exemplified. Whether the Rural New- 
Yorker’s symposium of scientists agreed 
or not on the question of feed influ- 
encing flavor, certain it is that the 
highest toned samples are not made on 
inferior and unsound foods. The pains 
taken in this regard by the best makers 
would make a good chapter in the lesson 
books of the college dairy schools, and 
ought to be a study for all dairymen. 

An amusing circumstance in this con- 
nection, and something of a puzzle with 
all, showed up in the butter scoring. 
A noted experimenter in such work, for 
his exhibition sample, fed his cows on 
selected clover hay andcorn meal a la 
the Darlingtons of Philadelphia. An- 
other sample from his common product, 
made from his herd fed on corn ensilage, 
commen hay and cotton seed meal, was 
taken along for comparis»n, and scored 
two points ahead. Query, is the boasted 
clover hay and the sweet corn meal at a 
discount? We should say the solution 
was that the corn ensilage and cotton 
seed meal ration was a good one. 

Professor Jordan evidently put a good 
deal of time and of research into his ef- 
fort to give the testimony of the station 
work on the question whether the rich- 
ness of milk is influenced by the kind of 
food fed to the cow. We never have 
seen the importance attached to this 
problem that station workers have appar- 
ently found in it. All dairymen know 
that a cow has to be well fed in order to 
give a good flow of milk, and that with- 
out being well fed little milk of any 
kind, rich or poor, can be secured. The 
testimony as given by the figures onthe 
speaker’s charts were about evenly bal- 
anced pro andcon. He did not try to 
argue the question from the testimony 
brought forward, but left the figures to 
speak for themselves, and the question 
no nearer settled with the audience 
than when he began. 

This must ever be a complicated ques- 
tion for the reason that the food of the 
cow has to do a double or triple service, 
and no one, be he scientist or farmer, 
has the means of determining how much 
or what particular elements of the food 
are taken up in this or that function. A 
cow giving milk must at the same time 
sustain life; or she grows and fleshes, 
gains in weight. Her food, therefore, 
is not the measure of her milk, either in 
quality or quantity. The cow falls away 
in flesh, loses weight. The milk again 
is not the result of her feed alone. She 
is giving away of her own vitality either 
in filling the pail or in sustaining life. 
Hence these short term experiments 
over which the stations have spent much 
time and money have little of importance, 
and less of reliance on either side of the 
problem. 

Professor Conn’s lecture on Butter 
Cultures was a finished production, but 
his Bacellus 41 under the trier did not 
make as favorable an impression as the 
lecturer. In every case where his cul- 
ture was used the sample was scaled 
down in consequence. A flavor was 
there distinct and plain, but it was not 
the characteristic aromatic butter flavor. 
It may be, however, that it was not well 
used. 

But directly following the discussion 
of the matter at Norway, information 
comes in from various sources in regard 
to its use elsewhere, much of which is of 
like tenor. The Mercantile and Ex- 
change Advocate of New York City, in its 
issue of Nov. 23, gives a lengthy review 
of how it appears in the New York mar- 
ket. One of the handlers of the finest 
creamery butter reports as follows: 

“Several of our shippers have lately 
used this culture, including the makes 
we have handled for several years, and 
which have been uniformly fancy, and in 
every instance we have found the grain 
of the butter is broken, and instead of 
improving it has injured the flavor. 
These facts make it impossible for us to 
indorse the use of the culture.” 

The paper then goes on to say further, 
that ‘‘so far as the finest creameries are 
concerned they are fine enough, and 
need no improvement, and it is not to 
the interest of makers of perfect butter 
to try to improve upon perfection.”’ 

Echoes from Western couventions 
recently held where it has been widely 
experimented with, bring no unquali- 
fied endorsement of its use. So what- 
ever impression Prof. Conn’s lecture may 
have left, it appears that creamery men 
better experiment with it, ifat all, only 
in a small way till they have proved the 
marked benefits claimed from its use. 
And after all it appears that it will be 
quite as well to put on these fine touches 
of flavor by making a really gilt edged 
article through processes now well 
known, rather than to try to graft on to 
an inferior article a flavor not its own? 
Ferments alone never can make good 
butter. 

Gov. Hoard hit wide of the mark in 
his reference to Maine barns in his mis- 
cellaneous discussion at the meeting. 
He alluded to the exercises of that par- 
ticular hour as “hash,”’ and from that 
claimed the liberty to contribute his 
share to the dish. Maine barns, he 
claimed, were in large part behind the 
times and out of date in their arrange- 
ment for the proper housing of stock 
and their fodder, and in proof of the 





claim stated that in riding across the 


State last summer in com pany with Pro- 
fessor Robertson the eminent Canadian 
Dairy Commissioner, they counted the 
barns on the way and found eighty per 
cent. of them structures old fashioned, 
and after the ways of the grandfathers. 
Burns’ couplet, 
“O would some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursils as ithers see us,” 

was not suggested to his hearers hy such 
a statement. Gov. Hoard seemed to 
overlook the fact that in riding through 
our State on the rail that he is 
louking upon, chiefly, the cheap and un- 
important farms and back-lot barns, 
many of ,which are erected simply to 
cover the bountiful crops of hay grown 
on the low land levels over which the 
road passes. We are safe in the as- 
sertion that more than eighty per cent. 
of the barns, on the farms that amount 
to anything, between Bangor and Port- 
land, the route alluded to, are of just 
the opposite character from those re- 
ferred to; and, further, that nowhere in 
our broad country can so large a pro- 
portion, out of the whole, of fine, well 
constructed, commodious and well ar- 
ranged barns be found as here in the 
State of Maine. True, not all of them 
are yet of that kind, but at the rate of 
progress going on they soon will be. 
Whatever of veneration remains among 
us for the ways of preceding generations, 
certainly it does not attach to the barns. 
We trust this misrepresentation by the 
distinguished speaker may have the ef- 
fect to hasten improvements among us, 
but when he returns to his Wisconsin 
home we would rather that only correct 
impressions of what we are and what we 
are doing should be taken with him. 


DEDICATION OF GRANGE HALL AT WIN- 
THROP. 


It has been said that patient waiters 
are no losers, but one outside of the 
immediate circle can hardly know what 
struggles are going on while persons and 
organizations are seemingly waiting. So 
it has been with Winthrop Grange. Like 
many others it has had its ups and 
downs. Located in the village, where 
there is never a Grange atmosphere, it 
struggled and then languished, until it 
finally moved back to the spot where it 
was instituted, and there for years the 
devoted few have made a stand for true 
Grange principles, and in the little school- 
house waited, and planned, and saved 
for the home which was to be. Out of 
these trials and waitings has come one 
of the best Grange halls. to be found in 
all New England. Located about one 
mile from the village at the corners of 
different roads, it convenes the largest 
possible number, and stands as a monu- 
ment to the zeal and fidelity of the pa- 
trons of the good old town of Winthrop. 
The hallis atwo story building, 30x50 
feet, with the first story reserved for a 
kitchen and dining room. In thesecond 
story is the main hall and ample aute- 
rooms, with broad stairway. The stair- 
ways and upper rooms are finished in 
natural woods and varnished, thus being 
made most attractive as one enters the 
door. Not the least meritorious is the 
ample horse shed where twenty horses 
and carriages can be comfortably housed 
and protected, the whole being closed 
by large sliding doors. Surely the mer- 
ciful man is merciful to his beast, and 
no true patron will neglect this friend to 
the race. The total cost of the build- 
ings and very complete fixtures was a 
little over nineteen hundred dollars, the 
amount now due being divided into five 
dollar shares and scattered among the 
members. 

The present membership is one hun- 
dred, and more are coming. As the 
members have gone about their work, 
proving faith in the order, confidence has 
been aroused in the minds of others, and 
a rapid gain in numbers is promised, 
and that, too, from the ranks of those 
who will become faithful workers for 
the good of the order. 

Promptly at the appointed hour the 
Grange was called to order by the Mas- 
ter, J. Henry Moore, all the officers be- 
ing in their chairs. 

After formal opening came the ser- 
vices of dedication. The choir was com- 
posed of Mrs. Ernest Hayford, Mrs. M. 
F. Richardson, soprano; Mrs. B. C. Tor- 
sey, Mrs. W. N. Kimball, alto; Charles 
Moore, tenor; W. N. Kimball and J. L. 
Orcutt, bass; Mrs. J. Henry Moore, 
organist. 

The report of the building committee 
was read by W. H. Keith and accepted. 
The cost of land, Grange hall, horse 
sheds, etc., was a little over $1900. The 
keys of the hall were presented to Grand 
Master Edward Wiggin by the builder, 
F. I. Bishop, after which the Grand 
Master delivered an able and instructive 
address. Mr. Wiggin cautioned the 
Grange to be careful in time of seeming 
great prosperity, of the quality out of 
which increased membership is chosen, 
and careful also that the high character 
of work be maintained. No temple was 
ever erected in a better cause than this. 
No temple was ever dedicated where a 
better opportunity was offered for sub- 
stantial growth than right here in the 
midst of this intelligent farming com- 
munity. Let this Grange perfect its 
work along the lines for which it was 
created, and the measure of its useful- 
ness cannot be estimated. By adhering 
strictly to the principles of the order this 
result is sure to follow. 

Worthy Master Moore spoke of the 
days of former prosperity, when the one 
thought was solely that of financial 
benefit, and following this the days 
when numbers were reduced because 
men did not appreciate that there was 
something better, that there were more 
dollars in the strengthening of Grange 
principles than in making that the only 
object for which they came together. 
He told how the little leaven, working in 
the school house, had finally leavened 
the lump by proving that there is a line 
of effort which will improve while it en- 
riches. To-day the flood of prosperity 
sets tewards the Grange. 

G. M. Twitchell emphasized the neces- 
sity for a more critical study of quality 
everywhere. Granges are not made 
strong by numbers simply, but out of 
the faithfulness of those members who 
are there to give as well as to get benefit. 
O. Meader found substantial evidence 
of faith in the worth of the Grange in the 
outward manifestations seen in the com- 
pleted hall. 

D. H. Thing brought out the fact that 








we all have an influence, and to make 





that of greatest service to ourselves and 
those coming up around us, is the duty 
of the hour. Cultivate unselfishness. 
The care and thought you put into this 
Grange will be manifest in the characters 
you assist here in forming. 

A. D. Clifford—Be sure that applicants 
are in full sympathy and familiar with 
the principles embodied in the grand 
declaration of purposes. Better ac- 
quaintance with that will insure patrons 
in fact as well as name. 

Bro. Stetson, Master of Monmouth 
Grange, urged that the one line of effort 
be to make the Grange Hall a home, and 
bring there a home feeling. 

After a bountiful collation, such as 
only patrons can fully appreciate, served 
by the sisters of Winthrop Grange, came 
the addresses of the afternoon, the first 
being the able address of welcome by 
that faithful patron and friend of agri- 
culture, Bro. L. K. Litchfield. 


Address of Welcome by Bro. L. K. Litch- 
field. 


Worthy Master, Brothers and Sis- 
ters: It was with great pleasure that I 
received an invitation to give the address 
of welcome in the dedicatory exercises 
of this occasion. Of all the pleasant 
duties assigned to me by the courtesy 
of the Grange, none have pleased me 
more. The final consummation of our 
fondly cherished hopes is accomplished 
in the erection of this beautiful building, 
to become the fraternal home of those 
with whom I have so intimately and so 
pleasantly associated, “‘in work and rec- 
reation,” for nearly a full score of years. 
Standing here within these walls, and 
participating in the consecrating ser- 
vices, making this hall indeed and in 
fact the home of Winthrop Grange, 
brings unspeakable joy and gladness to 
my heart. 

This grand building which you have 
erected, from bedrock to capstone, is a 
standing monument to the principles in- 
culeated by our noble arder, and to the 
fidelity, energy and push of the equally 
noble men and women who compose 
this particular branch of our order. By 
your loyalty and devotionto those princi- 
ples through the many long years of 
your organized existence as a Grange, 
you have been led step by step forward 
and up to the present time. You have 
looked to the future with an earnest de- 
sire for that good time to come, when 
you could not only “sit under your own 
vine and fig tree,’ but in your own hall, 
and gather together around your own 
fraternal altar. 

You have worked diligently, though 
the way was rough ald uneven, and 
though the sunlight has often been ob 
scured by thick clouds of adverse cir- 
cumstances. Through &!l the discour- 
agements and vicissitudés attending your 
way, your faith in ultimate success has 
enabled you to overcome all obstacles, 
and pass the many obstructions in the 
way safely. Between the discourage- 
ments and obstacles many bright and de- 
lightful intervals of sunshine and suc- 
cess, with a beautiful oasis, green and 
lovely, here and there, have filled up the 
measure of time, until the reward of toil, 
enriched by patient waiting, is at hand 
for your enjoyment. 

I congratulate you, Worthy Master and 
officers, and you likewise, members of 
the Grange, that the grand desire of 
your hearts, and the ambition which has 
actuated you to possess 2 Grange home, 
devoted and dedicated to the work of 
enhancing and promoting the welfare of 
our order, has finally culminated in the 
erection of this spacious and elegant 
hall. Here may you dwell in unity, with 
the white winged attribute of charity 
attending your progress through the 
cycles of the on-coming years of the 
future. 

Fidelity to the fundamental principles 
underlyicg the superstructure of the 
Grange, in the future as in the past, will 
alone secure the successful accomplish- 
ment of ,its great mission, which is to 
promote a better manhood and woman- 
hood amongst us, and to educate and ele- 
vate that large class who till the face of 
God’s green earth. Faithfulness has 
characterized your Grange life, and de- 
votion has made that life vigorous and 
healthy. Here to your reward I wel- 
come you, one and all; officers and mem- 
bers alike, welcome, aye, thrice welcome 
to its enjoyments, the pleasures and the 
satisfaction which it promises, to the 
periods of work and recreation, and all 
that pertains to, or may be expected of a 
live, wide awake, up to date Grange of 
Patrons of Husbandry. 

I greet in behalf of Winthrop Grange 
the State Grange officers and other dis- 
tinguished guests that are present, and 
extend to them a warm and cor- 
dial welcome to this new Grange home, 
and to a participation in the exercises of 
this interesting occasion; also to the 
brothers and sisters of neighboring 
Granges, we welcome you all. I extend 
to you the hospitalities of our new home, 
we strike hands to-day with all patrons 
of Husbandry for a renewal of obliga- 
tions and pledges, in the grand work 
which is going forward, to ameliorate the 
intellectual, moral and financial condi- 
tions of the man, his wife and children, 
who raise the bread that sustains the 
teeming millions of the people of the 
earth. 

Brothers and sisters, I can hardly con- 
sider my duty done, and leave entirely 
unnoticed the bit of history made during 
the score of years since the organization 
of Winthrop Grange, neither do I think 
you would desire me to do so, The 
presence here to-day of some of the lead- 
ing members of the order in the State, 
undoubtedly indicates to you “a feast of 
reason and a flow of soul,” the like of 
which is rarely enjoyed, and only upon 
a similar occasion. 

But I beg the indulgence of a brief 
period in review of our grange life. 
Twenty years have rapidly succeeded 
each other, and have gone, to be recalled 
only by remembrances and records. It 
is interesting to turn back the pages of 
history and compare the past with the 
present, and gather from them if we can, 
that which will enable us to make 
greater advancement, and more rapid 
progress. We are thus reminded of 
changes which have occurred and to note 
the points when co-workers; husband- 
men and matron; have lain down their 
impliments, cease to work, and passed 
beyond the silent river. 

In the old red school house near by, 
once the home and workshop of the best 





and most noted farmers’ club in this 
State, or any other State, was born that 





sentiment which grew to become, 
twenty years hence, that organization 
which has built this magnificant build- 
ing, and we are assembled here to-day to 
dedicate it to the use of Winthrop 
Grange. 
first glimmer of light and life, bas now 
come to the full stature of manhood. 

The first names—16 in number— which 
appear upon our charter, are those of 
people located in the eastern part of the 
town, only two of whom are members 
of the grange to-day. Those two, Bro. 
and Sister Albert W. Bachelder, all 
honor to them, have stood shoulder to 
shoulder with us in the cloud as_ well as 
the sunshine. Bro. Carr, wife and 
daughter, Bro. Snell, Bro. Longfellow 
and Bro. Whiting, have lain down their 
working tools and are at rest. 

What shall I say of the remainder?— 
not with us. West Winthrop and vicin- 
ity furnished the bone and sinnew to 
complete the grown man,—26 names 
were recruited in this vicinity, viz: S. B. 
Cook and wife, Geo. Crane, Samuel 
Crane and wife, J. R. Nelson and wife, 
Ida Nelson, J. Henry Moore and wife, 
R. Alden and wife, Lewis Cobb and wife, 
Nathan Kimball and wife, L. K. Litch- 
field and wife, Hanson Chandler and 
wife, E. H. Norcross and Nellie Nor- 
cross. Of these, Bros. Nelson, Cook, 
Chandler, Cobb and Kimball, and sisters 
Moore, Litchfield, Cobb and Crane, have 
passed to their reward. 

Our organization was perfected Febru- 
ary 15th, 1876, by County Deputy Gar- 
land of West Waterville. Joseph R. Nel- 
son was our first Master, and served in 
that station for several succeeding terms. 


Geo. A. Pike, W. H. Keith, L. K. Litch- | 


field and J. Henry Moore have also served 


as Masters, Bros. Keith and Moore serv- 
Bro. Moore was | 


ing several terms each. 
also the first Secretary of the Grange. 
Bros. Geo. H. Perley, L. K. Litchfield, W. 
H. Keith, Geo. E. Crane, C. A. Perley 
and R. Alden, Sisters F. A. Keith, Ellen 
Alden and Mabel Alden have also served 
as Secretary. Town Hall was the place 
of the first meeting. S.G. Davis’ Hall 
soon after became the Grange home, and 
thus continued for many years. Here 
we waxed strong in numbers and mighty 
in deeds, until in an evil hour, when the 
seeds of discord were allowed to be 
sown, from which sprang up tares and 
brambles. 

Dismemberment followed, and a period 
of decline, till by and by it became a 
question of life or death. At this point 
our yood angel turned the longing eyes 
of the faithful few back to the place of 
nativity. Like the prodigal, we turned 
back to our father’s house, perchance to 
recuperate and recover. The change 
proved the salvation of Grange life within 
us; the good blood of the good old farm- 
ers’ club proved ample to reinvigorate the 
almost lifeless body; the old spirit of 
progress reasserted itself, and from that 
day to the present we have climbed the 
ascent, standing now as we do in this 
beautiful hali, christening it as our 
home. Here again we welcome you one 
and all. 

To this, State Master Wiggin briefly 
responded, as he was to speak later in 
the day. 

G. M. Twitchell paid a tribute to the 
men of Winthrop who have done so 
much for agriculture in the past, es- 
pecially Dr. Holmes, and then in answer 
to a request, considered the question, 
“What is the Grange?” elaborating the 
following essential features of dis- 
tinctive work as cardinal points to be 
observed, but not to the exclusion of 


others: Fraternity, sociability, amuse- 
ments,* coéperation, agriculture and 
education. 


Z. A. Gilbert urged faithfulness to the 
duties of the hour. The twenty thou- 
sand patrons in Maine are putting a deal 
of work into this problem, yet it is this 
which elevates and improves for the 
duties of life. 

State Master Wiggin closed the after- 
noon’s speaking with a good address on 
the influence of New England homes 
and sentiment, as manifested during the 
late sessions of the National Grange. 
It is by faithful adherence to these that 
we are made strong and controlling in 
our lives, and these are at the root of all 
good Grange work everywhere. Make 
homes better by using every means to 
strengthen the home ties. Make the 
Grange a larger home circle, but full of 
the same atmosphere. It is this which 
will insure the uplifting of the moral 
and educational standards of the people, 
and tell of progress in the days to come. 
The evils we all recognize cau be righted 
if the patrons will but keep in close 
touch with the declaration of princi- 
ples, and appreciate what these will do 
if allowed to control our lives. We 
want to come closer and closer into the 
spirit and purpose of this grand order, 
and then we shall fill our halls with 
patrons indeed, and the Grange will 
stand as the great helping influence 
along all the lines of progress. 

The following letter from Hon. B. F. 
Hamilton, Biddeford, will be found to 
contain a good word forthe real work 
the Grange is doing: 

BrmppEForD, Mzg., Dec. 10, 1895. 

Bro. W. H. Keith: Your letter was received 
in due time and I have delayed answering, 
hoping Ishould be able to arrange my busi- 
ness so I could come, but I found it impossible 
todoso. Iam engaged in a matter that will 
probably last for several days. Iregret that [ 
cannotcome Ishould have been delighted 
tohave met your Grange on such an impor- 
tant occasion. The success of a Grange, its 

rmanency in agreat measure depends on 

aving a home; it shows there is life 
and enterprise in the Grange, and if all the 
Granges in the State would build themselves 
ahome their success would be assured and 
they would soon contro! the policy of the 
State. I congratulate you upon your success 
and enterprise, and [sincerely hope your new 
hall may prove to you a home in its true 
sense—the dearest and sweetest place on 
earth. Sincerely and pastily, yours, 

Bens. F. HAMILTON. 

Winthrop Grange can boast as good a 
choir asany in the State, and the songs 
and choruses added much to the interest 
and entertainment of the day. Good 
music will always make adull meeting 
lively, and the Grange having a choir 
such as this has much to be thankful for. 

In their new and beautiful home Win- 
throp Grange will take up with renewed 
vigor the consideration of the many 
phases of the great question which is at 


The infant that there saw the! 


MASTER'S ADDRESS 


Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the State 
Grange in Bangor, Tuesday, Dec. 17, by 


HON. EDWARD WIGGIN, 


Master of the Maine State Grange 


Worthy Patrons of the Maine State 
Grange: 

Another year, with its seed time and 
its harvest, has rolled into the past, and 
we are again assembled as the legislative 
body of our order in Maine to receive 
and consider the reports of the past 
year’s work, and consult together for the 
best interests of the order for the year 
which is befure us. As farmers we can 
look back upon the year that is just 
about to close as one of peace and pros- 
perity. Though no large gains have 
come to us from our farming operations, 
and though the special products of some 
sections of the State are depressed in 
price at the present time, yet on the 
whole the season has been a prosperous 
one, and we have abundant reason as we 
come together at our annual meeting to 
thank the good Father for bis kindness 
and his beneficent care. 

As Patrons of Husbandry we have 
every reason to be encouraged, for at no 
time in the history of the order in Maine 
has the Grange had a stronger hold up- 
on the affections of its members, and 
never has it stood so high in the respect 
and esteem of all classes throughout the 
State. As will be seen by the report of 
your worthy secretary, the order has 
|madea healthy growth during the past 
|year; a number of new Granges have 
been organized, dormant Granges in va- 
rious sections have been revived, and 
generous additions have been made to 
the membership in all portions of the 
State. 

I am convinced, however, that the real 
growth and increase for usefulness of our 
order in Maine for the year just closing is 
far greater even than the increase in mem- 
bership would seem to indicate. The 
grand principles that underlie our organ- 
ization are coming to be appreciated by 
the Patrons of Maine as never before, and 
the advantages for social, intellectual 
and moral improvement offered by the 
Grange are being understood and made 
use of to a greatly increasing extent each 
year. While it is perbaps true that 
along financial lines and in matters of 
coéperation in buying and selling we 
may not be doing so much as are our 
brethren in the West, yet I am convinced 
that the true worth of the order and its 
power for good in improving the home 
and the household, in educating the 
farmer and his femily and‘ elevating 
the characters of the men and women of 
the farm homes are nowhere better ap- 
preciated than among the Patrons of 
New England. 

Financial Condition. 

It has ever been the aim of those in 
| charge of the finances of our order to 
| maintain in the treasury a healthy 
| reserve fund, to guard against any con- 
tingencies that may arise. 

No organization can long thrive and 
retain the confidence of its members 
unless its finances are carefully guarded, 
and its revenues promptly collected and 
judiciously expended. 

Our State Grange treasury is in a 
healthy condition, and amply able to 
respond to all necessary demands. 

The experiment, adopted at the last 
annual session, of paying the fare of one 
delegate from each subordinate Grange, 
has sot yet been proved, but it was con 
fidently believed that the increase of 
dues to the State Grange would fully 
meet the demand upon the treasury. 
Should it be found that the “new de- 
parture’ is attended with any appre 
ciable reduction of the reserve fund, 
measures should at once be taken to 
keep that fund up to a safe limit. 

By the report of your Treasurer at the 
last annual meeting, it will be seen that 
there were at that time on file in his 
office certificates of stock in the Patrons’ 
Coéperative Corporation, of a par value 
of $5845, with interest paid to Decem- 
ber Ist, 1892. 

While I would recommend no measures 
that would endanger the safety of the 
large amount thus invested, yet I would 
submit for your consideration whether 
the interest of this fund could not be 
better used for the good of the order in 
other ways than in investment in more 
shares in this corporation. 








Agriculture. 

It is a fact beyond denial, and one that 
is giving much cause for anxious thought 
to all who have the best interest of our 
country at heart, that the present con- 
dition of American agriculture is one of 
serious depression. 

The fact that this depression does not 
arise from any failure of the soil of the 
country to produce abundant crops, nor 
from any devastating influences of storm, 
flood or wide spread destruction of veg- 


lem still more perplexing. While Maine 
may not be considered, strictly speaking, 
an agricultural State, as compared with 
the great staple producing States of the 
West, yet here, even, agriculture is the 
basis and foundation of all our prosperity, 
and when agriculture languishes all other 
industries quickly feel the depression. 
Our Maine agriculture is at present in a 
prosperous condition, and the “hard 
times’”’ experienced by our brethren in 
the West have not as yet generally affect- 


a great extent, and we are not depend- 
ent here upon the production of any one 


manufacturing establishments in New 
England, and our summer resorts in 
their season, afford an ample market for 
our produce 
future agricultural prosperity is not to 
be overlooked. In our country the agri- 
cultural interests of all sections are prac- 
tically identical, and each is in a meas- 
ure dependent upon the successful pro- 
duction of the staples of all other por- 
tions of the land. 





While the vast areas of arable land 


| of the West are being devoted to the pro- 


the foundation of all true living and | duction of wheat and corn, wein the East 
being, as well as at the root of success in | are allowed to reap the benefit of our 
business, and a better opportunity was | diversified agriculture and in many pro- 
never offered to stimulate ambition in the | ducts practically supply our home mar- 


one industry which feeds the world. | 


Our best wishes go with the faithful and 





ket at a renumerative price. If, however, 
on account of the competition of the 


earnest as well as large hearted brothers | states of South America, of Russia, India 


and sisters of this Grange. 


‘and other food producing 


countries, 


etation, renders the solution of the prob- | 


ed ushere. Our crops are diversified to | 


great agricultural staple, while our vast | 


Still the danger to our | 


where our American labor saving ma- 
chinery is now being successfully oper- 
ated, the great western states should be 
forced into a divesitied agriculture, we 
might tind it as severely to our detriment 
as we have already found the production 
of beef on the western ranges. It has 
been demonstrated beyond a doubt that 
Maine has superivr advantages for the 
successful prosecution of the business of 
dairying. Our progressive farmers are 
giving this industry increased attention 
and are carefully studying every detail 
in ,egard to the feed and care of dairy 
cows and the most intelligent manage- 
ment of their product. The opportuni- 
ties for the increase and extension of 
this industry throughout the State are 
large and the danger of over production 
is not yetimminent. For this danger, 
as for others that may in the future 
threaten our Maine agriculture, we must 
look to the West. Should the depression 
in the business of producing the great 
agricultural staples continue in that sec- 
tion, we may yet find the dairy products 
of the West competing with us to a dis- 
astrous extent in our eastern markets. 

itis well for us in our Grange meetings. 
carefully to consider these questions in 
order that as an organization we may 
make our influence felt in any effort to 
remedy existing evils. We may well 
consider whether at the present time, 
agriculture, the parent and support of 
all industries, is receiving that degree of 
attention and care from our government 
that its importance demands. 

We do not believe that all ills can be 
remedied by legislation, yet as farmers 
and as patrons representing the great or- 
ganized body of farmers in our country, 
we should demand that while other in- 
dustries are protected by our govern- 
ment, measures should be taken, if possi- 
ble, to protect this, the greatest of all in- 
dustries. We should demand that hand 
in hand with legislation that starts a mill 
and makes its operation profitable, 
should go kindred legislation that will 
start a plow and render its work remun- 
erative. 





Education, 





The work of the Grange along educa- 
tional lines is two fold. It has to do with 
the intellectual culture of its members by 
means of discussions, essays, courses of 
study and other literary exercises in the 
Grange, and it is also expected to exert a 
healthful influence upon the general 
cause of education throughout the State, 
rhe opportunity for intellectual culture 
afforded by the Grange constitutes one 
of its chief claims to the support and 
patronage of the farmers of the State. 
That it has done and is doing more than 
any other agency or influence for the 
education of the farmer and his family, 
not only in matiers pertaining to agricul- 
ture, but along all the lines of mental 
and social culture, is a fact conceded by 
all. The literary exercises of the Grange 
have stimulated thought and study, and 





this studious thought has taught the 
| farmer that it is within his own province 
to know and understand many of those 
things which he has long been accus- 
tomed to regard as beyond his reach and 
ovly attainable by the professional man, 
Che education acquired in the Grange is 
viving the farmer a greater degree of 
self-contidence and is teaching him that 
he has made the mistake of expecting 
men in other callings to right the wrongs 


under which he is laboring, a work which 
he and he alone can perform success- 
fully. 

Upon the general subject of education 
in the State the Grange is in a position to 
exert a potent aud favorable influence. 

The educational system of Maine may 
be said to be at present in somewhat of a 
transition state, and much depends upon 
the methods and plans adopted and de- 
cided upon during the next few years. 
Some of the legislation recently adopted 
may perhaps be regarded as experi- 
mental, and no doubt radical changes 
will be asked for in the future. While 
school men and professors are viewing 
the question from the standpoint of the 
study, the Granges have an opportunity 
to be brought in direct contact with the 
practical workings of our school sys- 
tem, and are able to give much reliable 
information and make valuable sugges- 
tions as to the changes to be made in 
the future. Thus with the trained doc- 
tors of pedagogy and the practical 
observers of the Granges working to- 
gether, and each having the benefit of 
the other’s thought, experience and 
observation, improvements in our school 
| system may be evolved that will be of 
| permanent benefit. 
| While we should foster and encourage 
|in every way our colleges and higher in- 
| stitutions of learning, yet we must never 

lose sight of the fact that our first and 
|wnost important duty is to the common 
| schools of the State. 

| They arethe nurseries in which the 
| young and tender minds are trained, and 
| from them a majority of the youth of the 
| State are graduated into the active duties 
of life. 

It should be a part of the work of the 
Granges to see to it, as much as they have 
|it in their power, that the common 
| schools in their respective jurisdictions 
jare brought to the highest possible 
| degree of excellence. The tendency in 
| our State is largely to shirk personal re- 
| sponsibility in matters of school admin- 
jistration. We are too apt to think, when 
| we have chosen a school board and made 
|proper provision for the payment of 

teachers, that our responsibility ceases, 
;and that nothing further is required of 
us, except it may be to find fault at 
|times without being able to give an in- 
| telligent reason for our criticism. The 
great need and lack in our educational 
| system to-day is that of personal super- 
| vision and coéperation on the part of 
| the parents of our pupils. It requires 
the united efforts and interest of pupils, 
| teachers, school board and parents to 
| make a successful school. 

| The Grange should encourage frequent 
| visits to the school room and an intimate 

and friendly relation between parents 
| and teacher. 

| When pupils and teacher find that the 
| parents, by frequent visits, keep strict 
| watch of the work of the school, not for 
| the sake of adverse criticism, but for the 
| purpose of aiding and assisting by their 
| countenance and their encouragement, a 
| renewed and increased degree of interest 
in school work will be the immediate re- 
sult and the conditions will be made 
favorable for the best work by all. 

[CONCLUDED ON FIFTH PAGE. ] 
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Uf it don’t cure you, cash the check. 


TOMORROW MAY 
BE TOO LATE 


Make your mind up today. Don’t 
Delay. 


You wil begin to get wellwhen you commence 

taking Dr. Swan's Nerve and Blood Tonic. 
Why not begin to get well at once ? Delays 
are dangerous. 


Read what Mrs. Mary L. Cole has to say 


about this remedy: 
Ogunquit, Me., May 22, ’95. 
“Having received such a benefit from 


your Vitalized Nerve and Biood Tonic, I 


, 


wish to say a few words in its praise. 


I suffered untol! agonics from Jan. 1 until 
the middie of March. I tried three different 

but they The 
said I had a heart trouble, and as I 





doctors, did me no good. 
doctors 
grew worse I lost all courage. 

I had no appetite, could not sleep nights, 
and was afraid to be left alone. At times I 
had such distressed spells that I could not 
lie down or sit, but walked the floor contin- 
ually. 

I was utterly discouraged and when told 
by my grocer that he had something that 
would help me, and recommended your 
Vitalized Nerve and Blood Tonic, I immedi- 
ately sent for a bottle. After using this 
medicine for four or five days, I felt like a 
different woman. 

I have been gaining continually since and 
can stay alone now as well as before I was 
taken sick. My food does not distress me 
and I sleep as soundly as when a child. 
I am now using my fifth bottle, and my 
heart does not trouble me in the least. 

I cannot say too much in praise of your 
wonderful Vitalized Nerve and Blood Tonic, 
especially for heart troubles.’”’ Mrs. Mary 


IL. Cole, Ogunquit, Me. 
Dr. Swan may be consulted in person or by 


letter. 
guarantee that this remedy will do all we claim 


With every bottle is a bank check, our 


forit. Full pint, $1.00. Seid everywhere. 


Scates Medical Co., Westbrook, Me. 








: If you have FIVE or more 
Cows a Cream Separator will 
save its cost each year of 
use. Beware of imitating and 
infringing machines. 

Send for new 1895 Catalogue. 


The DeLaval Separator Co. 


Branch Offices: “ffices : 
ELGIN. "I NEW YORK, 


HAY IS HIGH, 


For fall seeding of your zrass 
lands use 


Dirigo Fertilizer. 


$15.50 will lay an acre down 
for 5 years, yielding 5 large 
crops of hay. It lasts in the soil. 


SAGADAHOC FERTILIZER C0., 


BOWDOINHAM, ME. lyll 


ORM 


Hundreds of Children and adults bare — 
bat are treated for other diseases. 


Genera. 
74 CORTLANDT S1.. 





















foul tongue: offensive breath; 
He all belly. with occasional grip pings and 
sing about ¢ e navel ; heat and i mingwenes- 

ion in the rectum and about the anus; eyes 

ae eye SO sching of thencss, chert: ry 
coug nding of the teeth ; starting during 
seen 8 Bandon and often in children, con- 
vulsions, worm remedy made is 


It has been in use 44 is purely vegetable, 

barmless and effec nal, Where no worms &re 

nt it actsasa 

ition of the mucous membrane of the stom- 

ach and bowels. A positive cure for Constipa- 
tion and Biliousness, and o 

e 















DR. J. Y.TRUE& co. 
Auburn, Me. 
For Tape worms we have 
a special treatment. Write 
tor Pamphiet. 







TRAO Ly 


For Sale! 


Second hand Double Sleigh 
and Robes at a bargain. 


Inquire at Farmer Office. 
Dec. 12, "95. 


NOTICE. 


Auga aim, Me Dec. 10, 18% 5. 
I hereby certify that the following i is a true 
description of the names and_ marks used by 
me in the sale of kerosene oil and gasolene, 
w 
A tin tag, with the name 8. L. COUNCE 
and the number of the particularcan, stamped 
thereon, is attached by wire to each can. 
3té6 8. L. Counce. 


$50 eee eens 


me" ladies or gents. selling 


















National Patent Dish Washer. 
best made, simple, durable, low price, 
well and honestly made, washes and 
dries uishes in two minutes, no muss, 
slop, scalded fingers or broken dishes, 












@ child can operate, every one warranted, one in a 
qh, TET , sells on 
situation, x= 


Choice Miscellany. 
WE ALL KNOW HIM. 


Listen and you will hear him say, 

About @ dozen times a gay, 

When things refuse to go his way: 
“That's just my luck!” 











He mingles with the market’s throng 

And plunges into stocks headlong; 

Excusing all his guesses wrong 
With “‘just my luck!’ 


From large events of loss and gain 
To failures just to catch the train, 
The sole consoler of his pain 

Is “just my luck!” 


Fools now and then are right by chance; 

And when luck seems his way to glance 

And all his pleasures to enhance, 

Beaming with self-complacency, 

“I think I planned that well,” says he. 

“Ah, me! what fools these mortals be!” 
—Mary Ww illard, in Puck. 


ENGLISH CONQUEST IN AFRICA. 





Means for Accomplishing It Is Open to 
Grave Objections. 

Africa has been of late the field of 
our annexing operations, not because 
territory is valuable there, but because 
it is difficult to find territories to annex 
elsewhere. Equatorial Africa is unfit 
for European residence. It consists 
mainly of swamps, jungles and impen- 
etrable forests. In these black men 
have lived according to their own fash- 
ion for centuries, and we and other na- 
tions have been satisfied with the occu- 
pation of a few seaports, where adven- 
turous merchants have risked their 
health in endeavors to grow rich by 
trading with the natives inland This 
was not enough for the new school, and 
it was determined to extend the area of 
empire. Therefore speculators were 
encouraged to make treaties with the 
chiefs of the various African tribes. 
These treaties recognized our para- 
mountrule and, as the chiefs did not 
understand them, they were ready to 
agree to them for a bottle or two of 
bad spirits. Our next step was to make 
over these treaty-acquired territories 
to some trading company. Other na- 
tions soon followed our example. They, 
too, made treaties and these resulted in 
a plurality of claims. These claims 
were adjusted by portioning out Africa 
among the great European powers into 
“spheres of influence.” One power 
agreed with another power on the ex- 
tent of their respective spheres, and 
other powers declined to recognize the 
arrangement. 

In western Africa we have included 
in our sphere all the “hinterland,” a 
vague term borrowed from the Ger- 
man language. Our neighbors are the 
French, who have also their sphere. 
But the frontier between the two 
spheres is vague. In eastern Africa 
we converted Zanzibar into a British 
protectorate. As we had pledged our- 
selves to France not to do so without 
her assent, we obtained it by making 
her a present of Madagascar, which did 
not belong to us. Then we proceeded 
to divide the eastern hinterland be- 
tween ourselves and Germany, and, 
having done so, we ceded our “sphere” 
toacompany. Within our sphere was 
Uganda, a land separated from the 
coast by about fifty miles of desert. 
Its inhabitants are mainly slaves, and 
its sole produce is a little ivory de- 
rived from hunting elephants. The 
company sent an envoy with an accom- 
paniment of Maxim guns to make a 
treaty with its king, and the poor 
wretch had to acknowledge the com- 
pany as his paramourt lord. His sub- 
jects objected, so the company killed 
many of them. Finding, however, the 
speculation valueless, the company re- 
tired. On this we declared Uganda 
under a British protectorate, paid the 
company some two hundred and twen- 
ty thousand pounds for having left it, 
and since then we have been paying 
cash at the rate of about sixty thou- 
sand pounds per annum in salaries to 
officials there, and in retaining in 
our service a gang of ruffianly 
Soudanese to overawe the inhabitants. 
We are now about to build a railroad 
to connect this wondrous acquisition 
with the sea coast, and favorable esti- 
mates were put forward to show that 
if we run one train per week we shall 
be able to perform this feat at a cost 
of not more than fifty thousand pounds 
per annum in excess of all returns. It 
is vaguely urged that the annexation 
and the railway will help put an end 
to slavery. 

But most of the population in the 
protectorate are slaves, and it is not 
proposed to free them. Moreover, in 
the proposed sultanate of Zanzibar 
there are about 200,000 slaves so hardly 
worked that their lives only average 
ten years, and yet this slave popula- 
tion is on the increase. As for new 
markets, it is equally vaguely stated 
that the soil of Uganda might produce 
crops, and that if produced the crops 
might be exchanged for cotton goods. 
Commercially, the whole scheme is 
about as absurd as it would be for us 
to annex the north of Greenland and 
to build a railroad across that conti- 
nent in the hope of establishing a 
remunerative trade with the Eskimo. 
--London Truth. 





Russia’s Needs. 

In the far east the Mongolian races 
far outnumber the Slavs, says a corre- 
spondent, and, if allowed to develop 
and prosper, may overrun Russia and 
destroy the fruits of ages of peaceful 
progress. The danger is all the more 
serious that it is still latent. Milita- 
rism in China, which may be looked 
upon as a natural consequence of the 
late war, would cripple Russia's 
finances before even a blow was 
struck, for it would necessitate the 
maintenance of a large army at an 
enormous cost in the thinly inhabited 
districts of eastern Siberia, where 
provisions are expensive and means 
of communication sadly primitive. 
Again, Russia needs a harbor that will 
never freeze. True, she is taking 
measures to utilize one of her own on 
the northern coast of Kola, and she is 
determined to have another in the Bos- 
phorus; but that is no reason why she 
should not make sure of a _ third in 
Korea, and realize the Russian saying: 
“We hadn't a single farthing, and of a 
sudden we've got a whole shilling.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 





—“What do you think?” exclaimed 
one emancipated woman. “I don’t 
know!” was the startled rejoiner of an- 
other. “WhatdoI?” ‘Our president, 
Miss Tomasa Buoy, has taken to smok- 
ing cigarettes” “What! We must im- 
peach her atonce. The idea of her 
doing anything so unmanly!”—Wash- 
ington Star. 


—In 1894 550,000,000 pounds of coffee 
were imported into this country. In 
the same year 93,000,000 pounds of tea 
were brought from the east for the 
use of our people. 








—About as good a compliment as we 
have heard of, wasa lady speaking of 
agentleman: “He’s all wool, a yard 





merit, every World Mite 


for ageacy, War. . Tb 23) ‘Columbas’ Obie 





wide and not cut bias.”"—Chicago In- 





A DETERMINED WOMAN. 


Bat She Was Finally Circumvented by 8 
Wily Police Inspector. 

As nearly as one could’ estimate it 
from 6,000 to 7,000 people were gathered 
between Fiftieth and Fifty-sixth streets 
on the occasion of the Marlborough- 
Vanderbilt wedding. Of these 5,000 
were women. To keep the space in 
front of the church clear and to hold 
the crowd within decent bounds Acting 
Inspector Cortright had 200 men to 
help him. And he needed them and 
could have made advantayeous use of 
500 more. 

Inspector Cortright showed great 
tact. His was a trying situation. 
Many of the policemen felt a strong 
temptation at times to club some of 
the women, but their commander took 
pains that the gentlest means possible 
should be employed. 

There was only one incident that 
ruffled his temper, but his revenge was 
sublime. At 11 o’clock he gave orders 
to his men that the sidewalk in front 
of the church must bekept clear. Be- 
ginning in the middle of the block, the 
police spread out to both corners, 
gently driving the crowd back. The 
acting inspector was standing beside 
the awning that covered the entrance 
to the church and could only see one- 
half the length of the sidewalk. 

**Well,” he said to the sergeant, who 
came to report to him, “they didn’t 
give vou much trou ble?” 

“We got them all off but one,” an- 
swered the sergeant. “I guess we'd 
better let her alone.” 

‘‘What!” gasped the acting inspector. 
“Where is she?” 

He followed the sergeant to the other 
side of the awning, and there he saw a 
tall, well-dressed woman, upon whose 
face was written in unmistakable let- 
ters “I won’t!” She was a woman of 
forty or forty-two, wore jeweled ear- 
rings, and looked as if she might have 
an interesting family at home. 

*‘Madam,” said the acting inspector, 
“you can’t stand there.” 

“Why can’t 1?” she asked defiantly. 

“Because no one else can. We can’t 
give you any privileges that the others 
do not have. So please move on.” 

“I won't! I've got a perfect right 
here. You don’t own the sidewalks of 
this city,” was the snappy retort. 

“T don’t claim to own the sidewalks,” 
answered the acting inspector, with 
perfect courtesy. ‘But don’t you 
think it would be rather unfair if we 
allowed you to stand here and drive 
the others away?” 

“T don’t care what you do with the 
others. You can’t get me away from 
here unless you use force.” And she 
stamped her foot. 

Then the acting inspector’s eyes 
twinkled. 

“Far be it from me, madam,” he said 
with a low bow, ‘“‘to use force against 
a lady. You may remain. here as long 
as you like. But, in order that the 
rest of the people may not object to 
your receiving special privileges I will 
furnish you with a guard of honor. 
Sergeant!” 

The sergeant approached and sa- 
luted. 

“Bring me ten of your tallest men.’ 

Ten giants came up. 

“Officers,” said the inspector, ‘this 
lady is not to be disturbed. Form a 
tight circle around her, all facing the 
lady, and do not allow any one to see 
her.” 

Tears of rage sprang to the woman’s 
eyes. 

“You won’t dare——” she began; 
then she seemed to choke with indig- 
nation. The men formed in a tight, 
grinning cirele around her, and all 
gazed ather. She begged them to go 
away, She threatened them, she coaxed, 
but not one of them said a word. Her 
face, which had become as red as fire, 
now grew white, and in sheer despera- 
tion she attempted to break through 
the circle. She might as well have 
tried to break through a stone wall. 

“I want to speak to the captain,” 
she said, fiercely. Acting Inspector 
Cortrizht approached her. With eyes 
that blazed with fury the woman 
hissed: 

“Pll goaway! Let me out and I'll 
goaway! But you haven't heard the 
last of this.” 

He allowed her to go, and, shame- 
faced and humiliated, she ran into the 
crowd and was lost to view.—N. Y. 
World. 








FRIGHTENED BY A TELEGRAM. 





She Surmised the News Was Bad When It 
Was Good. 

People that are not used to receiving 
telegrams sometimes dread them and 
fear to open them lest they should bear 
cvil tidings, but rarely do they produce 
the dreadful shock that one caused Mrs. 
Edward Moldehnke, of New York, a day 
er two ago. Her husband, who is a 
lutheran clergyman, was out of town 
in attendance upon the general council 
of the Lutheran church at Easton, Pa. 
Mrs. Moldehnke was sitting in her room 
when a dispatch was handed to her 
At once she imagined all sorts of fright- 
ful things about her husband. With 
trembling fingers she tore open the 
message. It began: “Your husband 
is—" Without stopping to read more. 
Mrs. Moldehnke uttered a faint ery and 
fell to the ground stricken with hemor- 
rhage. She called feebly for help and 
fortunately was heard by the servant 
who, answering the summons, found her 
lving in a pool of blood. She was at 
once put under the care of a physician, 
who declared her condition to be very 
critical. Her son set out immediately 
for Easton to break the news to his 
father, who straightway started for 
home. At last accounts there were some 
hopes that the lady would recover. The 
telegram which caused the shock read 
entire: “Your husband is_ elected 
president of the Lutheran council.” 





HAWK KILLED BY A FERRET. 





Michigan Hunters Enjoy a Novel Battle 
in the Air. 

The light fall of snow which fell re- 
recently made busy times for Oak- 
land county (Mich.) sports, dogs and 
ferrets. Charley Gowe and Billy 
Lrown, while rabbit hunting three 
miles north of the sand hill in South- 
field, left their ferret in a rabbit hole 
to look around for fresh indications of 
game. 

After half an hour’s absence they 
were startled to see a large hawk strug- 
giing in the air with a white ferret in 
its talons. The hawk acted as though 
it wished it “hadn't.” Great clots of 
blood splashed on the snow under the 
combatants. The hawk appeared wor- 
ried, and after a few.aimiess, weak 
flaps, it fell heavily to the ground, with 
the ferret firmly grasped in its tulons. 
The hawk was dead and lascerated in a 
terrible manner, while the ferret came 
up smiling with one puncture through 
8 loose fold in its hide. 

The hawk had evidently pounced on 








Timely Warning. 







facturers of pure 


The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 


Walter 


and high-grade Cocoas and 


Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
used in their manufactures. 

Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 





the ferret as it left the rabbit furrow, 


und not being posted on the cunning 
animal's fighting qualities, made the 
greatest mistake of its life. The hawk 
was as large is a Shanghai rooster. 


MARVELOUS MIND READING. 


N. W. Hanson, of Mason City, Ia., Devel- 
ops into a Wonder. 

The greatest mind-reading act ever 
performed in Iowa was done here the 
other day by N. W. Hanson, a young 
resident of Mason City. He has been 
practicing the art for the past year. 
He has opened at different times three 
six-tumbler bank safes, and the other 
day a committee was appointed to test 
him in the Johnstone feat of driving 
through the city and finding a hidden 
object. The test was a severe one, the 
committee making a drive of over two 
miles through the streets and alleys, 
hiding a letter behind a grate in the post 
office. Hanson drove at break-neck 
speed and found the letter without a 
mishap. Those who witnessed his per- 
formance say that he is the superior of 
either Bishop or Johnstone. He states 
he can do anything the mind can con- 
ceive of, providing there is mind to lead 
him in doing it. 


GREENBACKS A BED FOR MICE. 


Matilated Bills to the Value of $2,750 
Redeemed at Washington. 

Among the bills recently presented 
for redemption at the United States 
treasury were ten of $100 denomina- 
tion, one of $500, one of $1,000 and five 
of $50. They were nibbled around 
the edges, but enough remained 
to render them good. This $2,750 con- 
stituted a mouse’s nest. The bills had 
been laid away in a trunk, and when 
the owner went to look for them they 
were gone. Search was instituted, but 
no trace of them could be found. Final- 
ly a mousehole was noticed through the 
bottom of the trunk, leading under the 
floor. The boards were taken up and 
a mouse scampered away, leaving five 
little pink and white creatures too 
young to walk lying on the pile of 
greenbacks. 














THOUSANDS OF TRAMPS HERE. 


America Contributes $17,000,000 Annu- 
ally te Their Support. 

Three years ago Prof. J. J. MeCook,a 
writer on special questions, estimated, 
after a careful study of statistics, that 
there were 45,545 tramps in the United 
States, and that their direct annual 
cost to the country was $9,000,000, says 
the Pittsburgh Times. He now states 
that in January, 1895, the number of 
tramps had increased to 85,768, and 
their annual cost to the country $17,- 
000,000, not counting the loss _ sus- 
tained by their failure to produce any- 
thing. 

The average tramp, he says, is orig- 
inally a skilled laborer, and in the ma- 
jority of cases he has some trade. Man- 
ufacturers say that the tramp work- 
man is usually up to the average in 
cleverness, but he is generally a drink- 
ing man, and so, when dullness or de- 
pression in trade comes, he is the first 
to be discharged from factories. 

Prof. McCook thinks that when the 
tramp finds he can wax strong and fat 
without effort he is loath to return to 
work, and he suggests various ways by 
which the evil may be remedied. In 
1880 Massachusetts established a pen- 
alty for vagrancy of from one to five 
years in the house of correction and 
from one to three years in the state 
workhouse. The result was that 1,217 
tramps fied from the state the first 
year the law went into effect, but they 
fled to the next state. 


TEETH READING. . 


Latest Fad in England Among Fashiona- 
ble Circles of Society. 

Teeth reading is the latest fad in 
England. The “science” is only in its 
infancy yet, but the following are two 
or three of the items which its profes- 
sors assert to be incontrovertible: 
“Teeth that are long and narrow de- 
note a grasping disposition; treachery 
is best known by small, white, sep- 
arated molars; inconstancy by over- 
lapping teeth; and the possessor of 
wide separated ivories is sure to tell all 
he knows. Those who wear false ones 
possess a character that the science 
cannot read.” 


LOVE REVIVED AFTER DIVORCE. 








Romantic Story of the Remarri:ge of s 
Separated Indiana Couple. 

A sensation was caused two years 
ago by the wife of James E. Scott, a 
well-to-do retired farmer in Rush coun- 
ty, Ind., applying for a divorce after 40 
years of married life. She came to 
Muncie and has since resided here. A 
few months ago Mr. Scott passed 
through Muncie on a train, and while 
looking out of the window he espied her. 
A flirtation resulted in a correspon- 
dence and marriage here the other day. 
They will live in Muncie. 


HER FIRST SEASON. 


Youngest Daughter of Chief Justice Faller 
a Debutante. 

Miss Jane Fuller, the younzest daugh- 
ter of the chief justice, will be one of 
the debutantes of the season. She will 
be introduced to Washington society 
some time during the third week of Ce- 
cember. Miss Fuller is described as 
“a dainty blonde who rides,a wheel to 
perfection.” 





The Grace Fund. 

A check for £5,000 has been sent to 
Dr. W. Grace, representing the 100,000 
shilling subscriptions to the testimonial 
started for him by the Daily Telegraph. 


British Lion Its Trade Mark. 

The rock of Gibraltar is an exact rep- 

resentation of a lion lying in a resting 
position. 


—In proportion to population, mate 
drinking is more common in those parts 
of South America where the plant grows 
than tea drinking in the tea districts 

Choa 











EDITOR'S TABLE. 


“Chatterbox” for 1895 is here bright and 
beautiful, and ready for the eyes of the bright 
children to feast upon. It is published by 
Estes & Lauriat, 301 Washington St., Boston, 
and edited by J. Erskine Clarke, M.A. Rich 


jin all those matters calculated to entertain, 


instruct and amuse, “Chatterbox” comes 
freighted with the best possible things; and 
the boy or girl who has a full set of these 
from their first publication, has a library 
that is worth possessing. 

Just think of so complete a magazine as 
The Cosmopolitan at ten cents a number! 
Such a publication a few years ago could not 
have been produced for less than fifty cents a 
number. Its multitude of pictures are verita- 
ble works of art, while its tales and sketches 
and elaborate and exhaustive articles are 
from the pens of the highest priced writers. 
Published by the Cosmopolitan Co., New York 
City. 

The American Review of Revitws tor De- 
cember calls in question England’s claim to 
be considered an “American power.” This 
claim is now being asserted by English news- 
papers in connection with the Venezuelan 
matter. The Review takes the ground that 
the mere holding of possessions in South 
America does not in itself constitute Great 
Britain a South American power. The editor 
regards the whole system of European colo- 
nies within the Western hemisphere as a 
“strife-inciting and vexatious thing,” and an 
outgrowth of the surviving remnants of the 
colonial system on this side of the Atlantic.” 
The Review publishes a statement of Vene- 
zuela’s side of the present controversy from 
the pen of the Hon. W. L. Scruggs, our former 
Minister to Venezuela. This statement is 
published for the purpose of getting the 
Venezuelan case clearly before the public. 
The Review does not deny the possibility of 
England’s making equally plausible claims, 
but asserts that thus far, if such claims exist, 
they have not been made public. The article 
on John Sherman’s autobiography is a fine 
affair. 


WHAT A STENOGRAPHER EATS. 








Sumptuous Lunches of Rolls, Coffee and 
Ginger Snaps. 

The price of the lunch that the New 
York girl eats varies from five cents to 
two or three dollars, says the New York 
Sun. It seems hardly credible to the up- 
town girl who drops into a fashionable 
restaurant and eats dainty nothings at 
59 cents a swallow that she could sat- 
isfy her hunger for a nickel. But that 
is the way the downtown stenographer 
manages to live on he five or six dollars 
a week. 

Five cents will buy a good sandwich 
anywhere, but that is not quite enough 
for even a typewriter’s lunch and this 
economical person has found it better 
to eat three penny rolls spread with 
two cents’ worth of butter, as they are 
more “filling.” There are several dif- 
ferent kindsof penny rolls, but the most 
common are milk rolls, “long buns” 
and “horns.” “Three horns and butter” 
is a favorite lunch which sounds heavy 
and indigestible, but the “horns” are 
only crescent-shaped rolls which are 
as wholesome as toast. 

The ten-cent lunch offers more varie- 
ty of choice. For a dime one can add 
coffee or tea or cocoa to the above-men- 
tioned five-cent meal. Beans furnish a 
large proportion of the typewriting 
population with lunch. The New York 
girl varies her bean diet by having them 
baked in Boston style one day and in 
New York style the next, but no regu- 
lar downtown luncher ever stops to 
dignify the dish with its full name. 
It is either “ham and Boston” on “ham 
and New York” and it can be had for 
ten cents. 

Between the five and ten-cent lunches 
there are a few alternatives, but it is 
possible to get two “long buns” or twe 
“horns” and coffee for seven cents and 
for another cent a couple of ginger 
snaps winds up quite a sumptuous 
lunch. 





RESCUED FROM CHINA PIRATES. 





Hardships of a Frenchman Whom the 
Celestials Held for Ransom 

Victor Carrere was recently rescued 
by a company of French soldiers froma 
band of Chinese pirates who had kept 
him captive for 14 months, says the 
New York World. Soon after he was 
taken captive by the Chinese he was 
plaved in a cave in the mountainside, 
and there lay for two months, so loaded 
with chains that even crawling about 
was difficult and escape was impossible. 
To add to the horrors of his imprison- 
ment the cave was totally dark. 

The pirates were unable to secure the 
ransom which they demanded, and so 
they took him with them, always asa 
captive, on some of their forays by land 
and sea in southern China. His chains 
were taken off, but he was always care- 
fully guarded. His captors treated 
bim kindly, but he had to undergo 
many great hardships. His only gar- 
ment was a pair of thin silk trousers 
and his head and feet were bare. One 
forced march which he made lasted 27 
days, he and the rest of the band trav- 
eling night and day, with only the 
briefest intervals for sleep. The weath- 
er was cold, but their journey was made 
without tents or blankets. 

The robbers were proceeding toward 
a smal] town, which they intended to 
pillage, when they were fired upon from 
ambush and those who were uninjured 
ran away. The attacking party proved 
to be a small body of French soldiers 
who had long been searching for their 
lost compatriot. 


Lincoln, “the First American.” 
It was the return of the race to sim- 


ple conditions, and its long sojourn in 
these during the pioneer period of the 


‘middle west, which enabled it to give 


us Lincoln, “the first American,” as 
Lowell called him in the deepest in- 
spiration of his own iife. It can, of 
course, justly -be said that the condi- 
tions in which the race gave us Lin- 
coln were rude, but I think that it is 
not from rudeness that the love of 
equality comes. Otherwise I can not 
understand how the politest society 
should always strive for equality 
among its members, and that within 
its limits it should offer us the truest 
image of equality now recognizable 
among men.—W. D. Howells, in Cen- 


tury. 


PENNIES IN DEMAND. 


Philadelphia Mint Grinding Out 
160,000 Every Day. 








St. Louls and Chicago the Heaviest User 
of the Copper Coins—Handsome Profit 
the Government Makes Out of 
the Coinage. 





There are 780,000,000 one-cent pieces 
outstanding at the present time, but 
the number is being rapidiy increased 
by the Philadelphia mint. For the last 
two months three presses have been 
constantly in operation for the exclu- 
sive coinage of one-cent pieces. The 
daily output has been 150,000 pieces 
The government appare ntly derives a 
profit of $1,200 a day on this coinage, 
the seiniorage being at the rate of near- 
ly 80 per cent. of the face value of the 
coins. This profit disappears, of course, 
when the coins are redeemed. 

Since August last there has been an 
exceedingly heavy demand for one-cent 
pieces. Treasury officials attribute: it 
to the growing custom in dry goods es- 
tablishments and other business houses 
of marRing down prices from round fig- 
ures, which practice naturally requires 
a good supply of pennies for making 
change. Although the demand has 
been general for the last two months, 
it has been conspicuously heavy of late 
in the case of Chicago and St. Louis. 
The stock of pennies in the subtreas- 
uries at Chicago and St. Louis was near- 
ly exhausted a week ago, and it was 
found necessary to call upon other 
subtreasuries for assistance in this re- 
spect. 

The treasury department has _ re- 
ceived one order for 1,000,000 pennies 
from a cigarette manufacturer, who 
proposes to put one penny in each pack- 
age of 20 cigarettes, selling the pack- 
age for five cents, making the cigarettes 
cost a fifth of a cent apiece. 


FOREIGN MAIL SERVICE, 


What Has Been Accomplished the Past 
Year—An Interesting Report. 

Capt. N. M. Broeks, superintendent 
of the foreign mail service, has sub- 
mitted an interesting report showing 
the valuable service rendered by his 
bureau in conducting the transporta- 
tion of foreign mails during the past 
fiscal year. ‘The aggregate weight of 
mails dispatched by sea during the 
year was 5,758,608 pounds. The cost of 
the trans-Atlantic service was $607,698; 
for the trans-Pacific service, $88,494, 
and for miscellaneous service, $366,699. 
Including other expenses and deduct- 
ing amounts paid the United States for 
service, the actual cost for the fiscal! 
year was $1,173,561. 

The amount estimated as necessary 
for the next fiscal year is $2,030,000. 

Referring to the Universal Postal 
union, Mr. Brooks says that when 
Corea and the Orange Free State shall 
have been admitted, only the Chinese 
empire will remain outside its limit. 

Superintendent Brooks, speaking of 
the sea post service, mentions the dis- 
aster to the Elbe and regrets that pro 
vision cannot be made for the families 
of postal clerks who lose their 
while in the discharge of their duties. 

There has been no extension of the 





lives 


parcels post service during the year, 
but Germany, Great Britain, France 
Belgium, Norway and New Zealand 


have renewed applications for the es- 
tablishment of this 
those countries and the United States. 


service between 


LILLIAN MAY MARRY AGAIN. 





Tenor Voice and a Bicycie Said to Have 
Won the Day. 

If Lillian Russell, the queen of comic 
opera, and Richie Ling, her handsome 
tenor, do not wed it will not be because 
they have not led the world to believe 
that they would. Mr. Ling has been 
with the company two years, and, dur- 
ing recent months, thestarand her lead- 
ing man have been almost inseparable. 
When the pretty Lillian learned to ride 
a bike some time ago the tenor did like- 
wise, and lately in every city visited by 
the troupe, whenever the weather would 
permit, Lillian and Richie have ridden 
side by side. Nor has their association 
been confined to this popular pastime. 
They invariably stop at the same hotel, 
und Lillian’s wants are most carefully 
looked after by the admiring Ling. Th« 
characterized the rumor of hi: 
coming marriage as absurd when seen 
the other night by a reporter, and Mis 
Russell said it was “perfectly ridicu 
lous.” It will be noticed that they both 
agree, and there is something perfect 
ubout it. 


tenor 


LARGEST MIRROR IN AMERICA 


It Adorns the New Wing of the 
Savoy Dining-Room 

The largest mirror ever brought to 
this country stands in the dining-room 
in the new wing of the Hote! Savoy, in 
New York. It occupies about the en- 
tire end of the room and gives the im- 
pression that it is a big arch leading 
into a large apartment. The mirro) 
was brought here recently on the 
steamer Friesland. The monster glass 
could not be brought over from Jersey 
City, where the freight of the steamer 
was discharged, upon a ferry boat, so a 
lighter was chartered especially for it. 
The mirror is of the finest French plate, 
and is without a flaw. Itis 12 feethigh 
and 131%, feet long. 





Hiote! 


Numerous Charities of Mra. Gladstone. 

Mrs. Gladstone is evidently no less 
zealous in the cause of the oppressed 
Armenians than her illustrious hus- 
band, She opened a sale of Armenian 
embroideries the other day in aid of the 
relief fund, and made aspeech that was 
as earnest and impassioned as if it had 
been spoken by the Grand Old Man him 
self. 


Coals Gone from New © Pastios. 
Twenty-two coal-laden ships sailing 
from Newcastle, New South Wales 
have been reported as missing at seu 
since 1888. 








When Women Marry, 
{n civilized countries the average age 
at which women marry is 22) vears. 





Long Life 


to leather: Vacuum Leather Oil. Get 
acan ataharness- or shoe-store, 25c a 
half-pint to $1.25 a gallon; book “ 

to Take Care of Leather,” and swob, 
both free; use enough to find out; if 
you don’t like it, take the can back and 
get the whole of your money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. 





te Hood's 
Pills. They 


ere smell, 
and 
purely voge- 
= Tay et gently but thoron ug 
or inflame "be intestine, O°. ‘lew ae 
~ matural, healthy condition. 2 cents, 
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FINE 


JOB PRINTING, 


The Proprietors of the 


Maine Farmer 


~—HAVE— 


Refitted in @ Thorough Manner 


~THEIR 


Job Printing Office 


-WITH— 


'NEW PRESSES 


—AND— 


Modern Material. 


And having secured the services 


of first-class Job Printers, 


under the charge of an 
Experienced Foreman, 
They are, now" Prepared te 
Execute With 


and Despatch 


Neatness 
Every 
Variety of 


NEWSPAPER, BOOK 


—iAND— 


Mercantile lob Printing, 


Pamphlets, 
Town Reports, 
Town Orders, 
Handbills, 


Catalogues, 
Circulars, 
Programmes, 
Briefs, Etc., 


Printed with Care and Accuracy. 


We do not undertake to compete 
with amateur offices, 
but will do 


Fine, Accurate Work 


AT FAIR PRICES. 
Orders by Mail Promptly Attended 10, 


BADGER & MANLEY;, 


_: Williams Block, Water Si, 
Two Doors South of Kennebec Bridge, 


AUGUSTA, ME. 
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At all grocer 
five cents a cak 
venient and eco 
Grocer is out o! 

Tre Procter & G 


Woman's | 


A WOMAN'S 80L) 
I know my husband 
A pleasant home t 
But he can’t seem t 
As father used to! 











He keeps the parlor 
Cares for baby, toc 
But, oh! he doesn’t : 
As papa used to dc 
He has good taste in 
And sewing his ow 
That means econom 
But father’s cooki 
I really must insist t 
Shall seek a cooki 
And learn to make s 
As father does by 


And then how proud 
When ma brings fs 
To hear her say, “It’ 
Jacob can cook, m: 


A LITTLE § 


Every maa’s work 
tends to become an e 
foundation stone on 
may build. With life 
we each contribute « 
to the broadening of t 
in future generation: 
well is it for us if our 
road easier for the f 
weary Man or woman. 

We are all too apt t 
singly turned on th 
issues, present results 
trains her child into « 
stop to reflect that sl 
acter, or framing, for 
deeds; and yet she ¢ 
inculcating lessons t 
work for the good of 
building of the nation 
agement and perfectir 

Every business ma 
more than self, famil; 
is working for future 
his work should even 
end in view. Every 1 
the world children f 
the races of men; for 
their condition; for 1 
in the arts, letters, an 
tries that roll on the ec 

Every teac 
fact in a many multip! 
after year 
under her 
each one in turn prep 
girl to reach out an 

communities 
for the little 
teachers in the next 1 
twenty, yes, thirty, an 
ago, for there are me 


school 


she sees < 


hands, ste; 


are tea 


ones jus 


over our land, 
century, 
for a step beyond, and 
can engage in a more n 

The teacher’s work 
simply the teaching « 
character building. D 
not only line upon line 
daily incentive of bet 
thinking, and the incu 
that life is worth 
it one must properly p 


SIMPLE RE 


who, 
have been p 


livin 


The mane of the lio! 

. animal, because, hangi 

der, it 

from changes in tempe 
them ready for use. 

The voice can be hi 
distance through a spe 
through the air, beca 
confined to the air wit! 
the tube itself is a good 

The horse’ . eye has 4 
secretion, because his 
and much exposed to 
secretion cleanses it 
than would one more w 

The snipe has nerve 
the tip of his bill becau 
living, and, not being 
food, has these ner 
enable him to ascertain 

The apparent depth 
ways deceptive, becau 
flected from the botto 
it leaves the water. W 
about one-third deepe 
to be. 

The perfume of flowe 
perceived just before o1 
because the air, being 
moisture, better conve 
oils that constitute the 

White spots appear | 
Cause the vascular tis 
is attached to the subst 
but from some acciden' 
a blow, occasionally bec 

The day after a bh 
usually very clear, beca 
falling, brings down wi 
dust and impurities of t 
the atmoxphere exceedi: 

A closed room is bad 
cause air once breathe 
sixth of its oxygen, a 
equivalent amount of c: 
air breathed six times 1 
life. 
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A PLEA FOR P 

When the boys of Aw 
Politics, and the girls of. 
our homes, then will th 
nation be what we woul: 
then there are times w 
blush for shame. Purif 
of the country requires 
mands fearlessness; nut 
education. funorance ii 
false legislation, of imp 
80 corrupt have become 
ers of both parties, that: 
deed come for educating 
purity and rectitude, for 
not be gotten from foul 
fifteen-year-old boy an 
School room to-day will, 
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VORY SOAP 





It FLOATS 


At all grocery stores two sizes of Ivory Soap are sold; one that costs 


five cents a cake, and a larger size. 


The larger cake is the more con- 


venient and economical for laundry and general household use. If your 
Grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 


Tre Procter & Gamace Co., Cini. 





Woman's Department. 


A WOMAN'S SOLILOQUY IN 1950. 


I know my husband really tries 
A pleasant home to make, 

But he can’t seem to make such pies 
As father used to bake. 








He keeps the parlors very neat, 
Cares for baby, too— 

But, oh! he doesn’t roast the meat 
As papa used to do. 


He has good taste in cutting out 
And sewing his own clothes. 

That means economy, no doubt— 
But father’s cooking goes. 


I really must insist that Jake 
Shall seek a cooking school 

And learn to make such pies and cakes 
As father does by rule. 


And then how proud and glad I'll be, 
When ma brings father here, 

To hear her say, “It’s plain to see 
Jacob can cook, my dear.” 


A LITTLE SERMON. 


Every man’s work, pursued steadily, 
tends to become an end in itself for the 
foundation stone on which other men 
may build. With life as with other arts, 
we each contribute our own little mite 
to the broadening of the highway where- 
in future generations shall travel, and 
well is it for us if our building make the 
road easier for the feet of some other 
weary man or woman. 

We are all too apt to work with an eye 
singly turned on the present—present 
issues, present results. The mother who 
trains her child into obedience does not 
stop to reflect that she is building char- 
acter, or framing, for the setting of great 
deeds; and yet she goes on day by day 
inculcating lessons that shall not only 
work for the good of the child, but the 
building of the nation; for the encour- 
agement and perfecting of its industries. 

Every business man is working for 
more than self, family or employés; he 
is working for future generations, and 
his work should even be done with that 
end in view. Every mother brings into 
the world children for the uplifting of 
the races of men; for the betterment of 
their condition; for their advancement 
in the arts, letters, and the vast indus- 
tries that roll on the car of state. 

Every school teacher realizes this 
fact in a many multiplied degree, as year 
after year she sees children pass from 
under her hands, step by step higher, 
each one in turn preparing the boy and 
girl to reach out andon. In our own 
communities are teachers now doing 
for the little ones just what the older 
teachers in the next room did for them 
twenty, yes, thirty, and even forty years 
ago, for there are men and women all 
over our land, who, for nearly half a 
century, have been preparing children 
for a step beyond, and who but a mother 
can engage in a more noble work? 

The teacher’s work is by no means 
simply the teaching of subjects; it is 
character building. Day by day there is 
not only line upon line, but there is the 
daily incentive of better living, purer 
thinking, and the inculcation of the fact 
that life is worth living, and that to live 
it one must properly prepare for it. 


SIMPLE REASONS. 











The mane of the lion is useful to that 


_ animal, because, hanging over his shoul- 


der, it protects his powerful muscles 
from changes in temperature, and keeps 
them ready for use. 

The voice can be heard to a greater 
distance through a speaking tube than 
through the air, because the sound is 
confined to the air within the tube, and 
the tube itself is a good conductor. 

The horse’ . eye has a thick, glutinous 
secretion, because his eye, being large 
and much exposed to dust, the viscid 
secretion cleanses it more effectually 
than would one more watery agent. 

The snipe has nerves clear down to 
the tip of his bill because he digs for his 
living, and, not being able to see his 
food, has these nerves provided to 
enable him to ascertain its presence. 

The apparent depth of water is al- 
ways deceptive, because the light re- 
flected from the bottom is refracted as 
it leaves the water. Water is generally 
about one-third deeper than it appears 
to be. 

The perfume of flowers is more clearly 
perceived just before or just after a rain, 
because the air, being then laden with 
moisture, better conveys the essential 
oils that constitute the perfumes. 

White spots appear on the nails be- 
cause the vascular tissues underneath 
is attached to the substance of the nail, 
but from some accidental cause, such as 
a blow, occasionally becomes separated. 

The day after a heavy snowfall is 
usually very clear, because the snow, in 
falling, brings down with it most of the 
dust and impurities of the air, and leaves 
the atmosphere exceedingly pure. 

A closed room is bad for sleeping, be- 
cause air once breathed parts with a 
sixth of its oxygen, and contains an 
equivalent amount of carbonic acid gas; 
air breathed six times will not support 
life, 





A PLEA FOR PURITY. 


When the boys of America purify our 
politics, and the girls of America sanctify 
our homes, then will the history of our 
nation be what we would have it. Until 
then there are times when we must all 
blush for shame. Purifying the politics 
of the country requires character, de- 
mands fearlessness; not that only, but 
education, Lznorance is at thé root of 
false legislation, of impure politics, and 
So Corrupt have become the under lead- 
ers of both parties, that the time has in- 
deed come for educating our boys into 
Purity and rectitude, for clear water can- 
not be gotten from foul streams. The 
fifteen-year-old boy and girl of the 
School room to-day will, in five years, be 





five years, be the men voting and the 
women entering upon home cares. 

Girls should learn that the foundation 
stone of the true home is character; that 
wifehood and motherhood are great and 
responsible gifts, and neither to be en- 
tered into carelessly or lacking prepara- 
tion. Do not imagine it will be “Home, 
Sweet Home” unless you make it so. 
You, my girl, for you are the home- 
maker. The foundation of home, the 
two great corner stones, are the twin 
bears—bear and forbear—and if you are 
not prepared to rest upon these corner 
stones with love and sympathy, hold 
back awhile. Do not forget that you 
cannot build a home without self-sacri- 
fice; without strength, and without that 
love which, forgetting self, builds for 
others. 


OUR COUNTRY’S REAL ENEMIES. 


Ex-President Harrison contributes his 
prefatory article of a series on “This 
Country of Ours’’ he is writing for The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, in the December 
issue of that magazine. In discussing 
the country’s real enemies in his paper 
General Harrison says: ‘‘The impulse of 
patriotism needs to be instructed, guided 
—brought to the wheel—if it is to do the 
every day work of American politics. 
Sentiment? Yes, never too much; but 
with it, and out of it a faithful discharge 
of the prosy routine of a citizen’s duty. 
A readiness to go to the field? Yes, and 
equally to the primaries and to the polls. 
The real enemies of our country—the 
dangerous ones—are not the armed men 
nor armored ships of the great powers. 
If there is too much exuberaace in the 
thought that we can whip the world it is 
asafe saying that we can defend our 
land and coasts against any part of the 
world that will ever be in arms against 
us. We are alert as to foreign foes—the 
drum tap rouses the heaviest sleepers. 
But we are adull people as to internal 
assaults upon the integrity and purity of 
public administration. Salvation Army 
methods seem to be needed in politico- 
moral reforms. It has seemed to me 
that a fuller knowledge of our civil insti- 
tutions and a deeper love of them would 
make us more watchful of their purity; 
that we would think less of the levy 
necessary to restore stolen public funds, 
and more of the betrayal and shame of 
the thing. A good argument might be 
made for the wave theory as applied to 
patriotism, for it seems to have its ups 
and downs. There are eras when it rises 
to the combing point and others when 
greed and selfishness rise above it on 
either side.’’ 








A REMEDY FOR DIPHTHERIA. 


Miss 8. H. Greene of Philadelphia, 
Pa., sends The Inter Ocean the follow- 
ing, which may be worthy the attention 
of physicians, nurses and patients: 

‘Reading of the ravages which diph- 
theria is making in your city, I am 
moved to send, for publication in your 
paper, a prescription which has been 
published and is known to have been 
successful in instances where the suf- 
ferer has been given up as incurable. 

“Take a spoonful each of turpentine 
and liquid tar; put them inatin pan or 
cup and set fire to the mixture, taking 
care to have a larger pan under it asa 
safeguard against the spread of the 
flames. A dense resinous smoke arises, 
making the room dark. The patient 
immediately experiences relief, the 
choking and rattle stop, the patient 
falls into a slumber, and seems to inhale 
the smoke with pleasure. The fibrinus 
membrane soon becomes detached, and 
the patient coughs up microbes which, 
when caught in a glass, may be seen to 
dissolve in the smoke. In the course of 
three days the patient entirely recovers. 
Before using the ingredients named, it 
is well to remove or cover up closely any 
articles in the room that will be injured 
by the thick smoke. 

“If you will spread the knowledge of 
this simple remedy, many lives may be 
saved. It is always necessary after 
diphtheria to avoid any exertion what- 
ever until perfect strength has been 
restored. Many people do not know the 
danger of heart failure when the patient 
seems convalescent.” 





CHRISTMAS CAKES. 


For the “‘Cake Basket.” 

SponGe CAKE. Three eggs, beaten 
two minutes, add one and a half cup- 
fuls of sugar, and beat five minutes, 
then sift one teaspoonful of cream tar- 
tar in one cupful of flour, and add, 
beating two minutes, one-half cupful of 
cold water, in which dissolve one-half 
teaspoonful of soda, and lastly stir in 
one cupful of flour. This is a light, 
delicate sponge cake. , 

Sue’s FEATHER CAKE. Break one 
egg into a cup, till with milk and beat 
together. Add one cupful of sugar, one 
rounding cupful of flour, in which two 
teaspoonfuls of cream tartar are sifted, 
then add one-half teaspoonful of soda, 
dissolved in a little cold water, flavor 
with any preferred flavoring, and bake 
in a rather quick oven. 

Mrs. D.’s PLuM Cake. One cupful 
of butter, four cupfuls of sugar, three 
eggs, two cupfuls of milk, six cupfuls 
of flour, one pound of raisins, seeded 
and chopped, spices as best suits the 
taste, and one teaspoonful of Arm & 
Hammer soda, which is of excellent 
raising quality, producing light, tender 
and spongy cooking. Vanilla flavoring 
added to this cake mixture is an im- 
provement, as it is to a variety of cake 
mixtures. 

Frostinc. The white of one egg, 
beaten stiff with two-thirds of a cupful 
of powdered sugar, and flavored with 
lemon or any preferred flavoring. Frost 
the cake while hot. ALICE. 





MIND AND MATTER. 


A contented mind is a continual feast. 
Our thoughts are continually molding 
our muscles and manner of movement in 
accordance with their character. If your 
thought is always determined, your step 








is determined. If your thought is per- 
manently decided, your whole address 
will show that when you say a thing you 
mean it. You are ever and always shap- 
ing your face and carving your counte- 
nance by your thought—either bad or 
good. 

The happy face is ever an indication 
of the happy heart—the happy heart of 
atrue, unselfish nature. Be not deceived 
by an ever smiling face, for there are 
false smiles; but there is a tracery left by 
the genuine smile, born of a true, whole- 
some, happy nature that is unmistakable. 


CHEMICALS IN LAUNDERING, 


Quick Ruin for the Linen of Those Who 
Patronize Laundries. 

The man who returned a suit of 
clothes claiming that there were 
moths in the coat, and was asked if he 
expected humming birds for $5.37; re- 
ceived about as much satisfaction as 
the average individual does nowadays 
who complains to his up-to-date laun- 
dryman that his linen has been rolled 
to the consistency of tissue paper. 

The laundryman complacently re- 
plies that the linen is at fault. In 
former days the man who could boast 
of one dozen good linen shirts felt that 
he was at least spared the expense of 
laying out any more money in that di- 
rection for a long time to come. 

Nowadays, however, with the patent 
bleachers and the lightning machinery 
that irons 100 shirts an hour and care- 
fully folds them up so that the indi- 
vidual pieces will not fall apart until 
the unfortunate wearer attempts to 
don the battered garments, a dozen 
soon lose their pristine glory and be- 
come a part of the moldy past. 

‘As long as they let me have a whole 
bosom,” said a dweller in bachelor 
apartments the other day, “I can get 
ulong; but when they rip up the bosom 
lam helpless.”” So serious has become 
the question that many men have their 
washing done in the old-fashioned way 
and then send the shirts to a steam 
laundry to have them starched and 
ironed. 

“There’s no gain in that, though,” 
explained an employe in a steam laun- 
dry, “for they put all the clothes in 
the same machine and do not sort out 
the ones that are already washed.” 

It is evident, therefore, thatif the 
shirt is to remain an important article 
of wearing, instead of affording rare 
sport for the laundry employes, it must 
be treated with a shade more of respect 
and be returned to the owner in one 
piece. 

The blame for the rough handling of 
the shirt is shifted entirely on the 
shoulders of those laundrymen who 
employ machines to wash and iron the 
clothes, and without doubt they are 
responsible for no little share of the 
blame, yet there isa way of handling 
the clothes by machinery which is even 
less damaging than the old-fashioned 
method. 

In the ironing process three ma- 
chines are employed—one to iron the 
bosom of the shirt, the other two for 
wristbands, collar bands and the body. 
These machines, in a general way, con- 
sist of gas-heated cylinders, between 
which the linen is run backward and 
forward. 

Whatever the merits of the steam 
laundry, it is generally agreed that the 
greatest damage to the shirts is done 
by the bleaching. Chloride of lime is 
used almost exclusively for this pur- 
pose, and if used in the proper propor- 
tions it will not do great harm. 

If it is not strained, however, and is 
allowed to remain in a piece of linen 
for any length of time, the little 
particles eat through the fabrie and 
ruin it. This, the steam laundrymen 
declare, is where they excel, because 
they keep the clothes constantly in a 
turmoil in their machines, so that the 
linen does not have a chance to settle. 

The best and most popular substance 
for a “sour” among laundrymen is sul- 
phurie acid, plain oil of vitriol. Many 
a good housewife would scarcely be- 
lieve this, but it is true. It is used in 
such small quantities, however—about 
one tablespoonful in a barrel—that it 
cannot do any harm. 

Two inexperienced Brooklyn laun- 
drymen poured a whole package of 
chloride of lime in a washing machine, 
with a result that every vestige of 
linen was eaten up and they had to go 
out of business. 

The only danger in using bluing is 
that one may get too much. That used 
by laundrymen is so strong that one 
ounce is first diluted in a gallon of 
water. 

A laundryman on Sixth avenue, not 
long ago, did not “know the combina- 
tion,” and he poured a five dollar pack- 
age of pure aniline into his washing 
machine. His white wash was dyed a 
brilliant blue, and he has been work- 
ing ever since to pay his customers and 
clean his machine. 

So it will be seen that to conducta 
steam laundry successfully requires 
great precision in the work, and the 
lack of that is responsible for much of 
the havoc among shirts nowadays. 

American laundrymen say that the 
Chinese simply ruin every fabric they 
take hold of, and they refuse to ac- 
cept a shirt after a Chinaman has 
ironed it. There is an understanding 
among all manufacturers of laundry 
machines that none are to be sold to a 
Chinaman. 





The latter have tried and tried to 
procure them, but have never been 
suceessful. The Chinese also use a 


chemical in putting a gloss on linen. 
and thisis said by advocates of the 
steam method to be absolutely ruin- 
ous in its effects.—N. Y. Times. 





Fashion Notes. 
One of the handsomest cloaks of the 
season is of blazk with woven plaid in 


astrakhan effects. Itis a half-fitting 


garment at the back’ with straight 
fronts. The leg-’o-mutton sleeves are 
of plain fabric to match and are very 
full. The cape has a hood and high- 
rolling-collar, and is fastened across 
the front with straps of the material 
and large buttons. 

A long coat of dark blue broadcloth 
is double-breasted and has enormous 
sleeves and large pocket-lids at the 
sides. The cape collar is of Hudson 
Bay sable, with a high, rolling collar. 
The overlapping side of the coat hasa 
continuation of the fur that extendsa 
short distance below the waist-line. 

One of the handsomest hats of the 
season is of velvet. It has a coronet 
front, close crown, and very narrow 
brim at the back. The trimming is of 
velvet loops and clusters of rich velvet 
flowers. —N. Y. Ledger. 








Beecham’s pills for consti- 
Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 


pation 1o* and 25¢. 


Poung Folks’ Column. 


“DAY UNTO DAY UTTERETH SPEECH.” 


Upon some quiet evening, as the cur- 
tain of night falls silently around us, we 
mark the stars becoming visible in in- 
creasing numbers until the sky is 
gemmed with points of light. And as 
the wondrous thought comes to us that 
these points of light are worlds, many 
of them larger than the earth on which 
we live, an awe steals over us—an awe, 
but nota dread. No! for as we look on 
the fresh evidence of God’s majesty in 
creation, words, familiar words, rise to 
our lips: ‘The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth 
His handiwork.” And once again our 
voices are hushed and our thoughts are 
busy as we gaze upon those silent 
worlds in the far distance of the voice- 
less sky. Old, old questions present 
themselves to our musings. What is 
the purpose of these worlds of God? 
Do they contain fresh evidences of His 
creative energy, existences conscious 
and intelligent, though different in their 
nature from those with which we are 
familiar? And how does the Incarna- 
tion affect such creations, if such indeed 
there be? Thoughts such as these will 
rise within our minds; but no answer 
comes to us through the night, and the 
dawn brings with it no reply. Alli 
silently the heavenly orbs bear on the 
mystery of their creation. And yet 
there isa word which they speak—an 
anthem of praise to their Maker, which 
they offer in the rhythmical regularity 
of their ordered movement, for 
“Day unto day uttereth speech, 

And night unto night showeth knowledge. 


There is no speech nor language ; 
Their voice cannot be heard.” 


HEREDITARY TRICKS. 


A case is on record of a man who 
possessed the habit of sleeping on his 
back with the right leg crossed over the 
left. His daughter, while still an infant 
in the cradle, exhibited the same 
peculiarity. The possibility of imita- 
tion, conscious or unconscious, is here 
obviously excluded. A case has been 
reported to the writer of a man who had 
the habit of alternately flexing and ex- 
tending his great toe while lying in bed. 
His grandson developed the same habit, 
though quite ignorant of his grand- 
father’s peculiarity. Ribot records a 
curious instance of a domestic servant 
who exhibited an incurable vice of 
loquacity. She talked incessantly to 
any one who would listen, to animals, to 
inanimate objects, and even to herself. 
When upbraided with her folly, she said 
it was not her fault, as her father had 
possessed just the same habit, and had 
almost driven her mother distracted 
by it! 














Dear Boys and Girls: We have got to 
wake up or we shan’t have any column 
in the Farmer. I guess we are all get- 
ting lazy, what do youthink? I don’t 
know as the girls are any better than 
the boys, but they are justas good. I 
don’t think the boys have got beaten yet 
any more than the girls. It isn’t best 
for either to get too ugly. I think Flora 
B. Priest had better haul in a little when 
she said that the field was covered with 
horses and carriages for a mile square. 
If itis so, they must have been pretty 
scattering. I don’t think the boys are so 
lazy but that they can take care of their 
things without the help of the girls. It 
is fun to seea girl drivea nail. Boys, 
when you see a girl take a hammer to 
drive a nail, just watch her. Girls can 
do housework better than boys, but they 
can’t do outdoor work as well. If the 
girls are so smart, they can’t do every- 
thing. One girl said, “give the boysa 
chance in the world; you don’t have to 
give it to them they will getit, and I 
guess the girls ain’t sorry, either, are 
you, girls? Now, boys, don’t let the 
girls beat us. WuitE REYNARD. 

Flagstaff. 





Dear Boys and Girls: This is the 
first time I have written for the Farmer. 
I saw Mr. Grant’s letter in the paper 
last week, and that it was answered this 
week. He said that he was 18 years old, 
but I guess he must have made a mis- 
take of 10 years or more. He said that 
he chopped three cords of wood a day 
and cooked for 20 men. Iam a young 
man 17 years old, but I cannot do so much 
work as that. [think there is no girl 
or boy that is so smart as Mr. Grant; he 
is at work at one of our neighbors this 
fall. I live on a farm of about 100 acres; 
for stock we have 4 cows, 2 horses and a 
flock of hens and roosters, 1 hog and 2 
pigs. Ihave 2 brothers; my youngest 
brother has three cats for pets. I must 
close now with love to the girls and boys, 
and would like to have some of the girls 
and boys write to me. I will send my 
address in figures. 

23-9-12-12-9-1-13 2. 
23-9-14-19-12-15-23, 


10-1-11-9-14-19. 





Dear Girls and Boys: I will tell you 
what I have for pets. I have one little 
dog, one cat, andachicken. My dog’s 
name is Rover, and my cat’s name is 
Sam; the chicken’s name is Peter. I 
have a pet sheep; hername is Snowdrop, 
and a horse, his name is Biily. I ride 
on horseback most every day; I ride him 
to water and back; he is a fine saddle 
horse. My cousin takes her horse, and 
I take mine, and we go to ride. We 
have lots of fun together. Her horse is 
alight gray, and mine is adark gray, 
and about the same size; they weigh 
about 750 a piece; they are little beau- 
ties, no mistake. Itis most Christmas 
again. I wish you all a Merry Christ- 
mas and a happy New Year, and hope 
you will have it. I now will close, with 
love to the girls, and boys, also. 

Yours truly, from the 
LILY OF THE VALLEY. 








Dear Girls and Boys: I will write for 
the good old Farmer as I have never 
written for it before. Lam a little girl 
nine years old. I Jive on a farm, and for 
pets Ihave three rabbits, one cat, one 
dog. My cat’s name is Nigger; my dog’s 
name is Carlo; and for stock we have 
three horses, their names are Dicksy, 
Tommie and Daisy. I haveno brothers or 
sisters. I can make bread, wash dishes, 
sweep floors, make beds, crochet and 
knit. My school has closed. For stud- 
ies I had arithmetic, geography, Lan- 
guage Lesson, writing and spelling. My 
teacher’s name is Miss Bertha Gibson; I 
like her very much. I had a pair of 
skates last winter and I will be glad 
when the ice comes this winter. I think 
that Mr. Grant is asmart man. Let’s 
try and keep the column full all winter. 











West Bath. Ipa COFFIE. 
Dear Editor: I am a little girl 10 
years old. I live on a farm with my 


I have one brother 
My papa takes the Farmer 


papa and mamma. 
and no sister. 


}and I like to read the little boys’ and 


girls’ letters very much. I go to school; 
I have to go one mile. I study reading, 
spelling, arithmetic, geography and gram- 
mar. For pets I havea kitty and her 
name is Beulah; and a dull, and her 
name is Beatrice, and she is most as big 
asIlam. My papa keeps five cows, and 
their names are Dime, Topsy, Rachel, 
Ephraim and Abbie; and 1 sheep, her 
name is Dolly, and a horse. I will now 
close this letter by signing my name in 
figures. 
2-5-12-12-5 6. 3-21-13-13-9-14-7-19. 
8-1-18-18-9-19-15-14. 


Dear Friends: A Merry Christmas and 
a Happy New Year to all. My school 
closed two weeks and I have been 
so lonesome I be glad when it 








commences again. It snowed yesterday 
about an inch. I would like to know 
where all the girls have gone; I don’t 
see as many letters in the er as there 
used to be. ‘Come, girls and boys, try 
and do some writing to keep the column 
full. I will not write any more this 
time, but if this escapes the waste bas- 
ket, I will write more next time. Love 
to the girls—boys also. 
Yours very truly, from 
RosEBUD. 





Dear Girls and Boys: As it has been 
a long time since I wrote to the Farmer, 
I will try and write again. Iam a little 
girl eleven years old, and we live on a 
farm of sixty acres. For stock we have 
8 cows and 2 horses, 2 sheep and 18 
hens, and 3 pigs. I have four sisters, 
and we all go to school. It keeps ten 
weeks. Our teacher’s name is Mattie 
Bailey; we like her very much. I study 
reading, arithmetic, spelling, geography 


and grammar. I have been skating 
some. Francis L. CARD. 
Woolwich. 





Dear Boys and Girls: As I have never 
written for the Farmer, I will write a 
short letter. I am a little boy seven 
years old. Ourschool begins to-morrow. 
Our teacher’s name is Mattie T. Bailey. 
We like her very much. I have for 
pets a dog that came here, his name is 
Gip; acat that weighs eleven pounds, 
her name is Buff; a kitten named Tim- 
othy, a cow Mollie and a-colt named 


Ledo. I have two brothers and two sis- 
ters. Yours, HartTLEY HATHORNE. 
Woolwich. 





KEESLING’S HOUSE STOLEN. 





Muncie Robbers Quietly Carry Away a 
Rich Farmer’s Rented Dwelling. 

About two years ago George Kees- 
ling, a wealthy farmer, who lives east 
of Muncie, Ind., purchased a lot in Con- 
gerville, a southern suburb of Muncie, 
on which he erected a two-story house 
at a cost of $1,000. After the house was 
completed he placed the rental in the 
hands of a real estate agent, and only 
visited the property about once :very 
three months. 

Recently Mr. Keesling was in the 
city and thought he would go out and 
see his property. When he arrived 
where his house formerly stood he was 
surprised to find the lot vacant save the 
shed that had stood in the rear of the 
house. 

He at first thought that the house had 
been destroyed by fire, but upon in- 
quiry found that this was not the case. 
He consulted his agent, who informed 
him that he received rent from 
the house three weeks ago and 
knew nothing about it being moved. 

Mr. Keesling has since been search- 
ing for his house, but has not yet lo- 
cated it. 

Some one moved it away and even 
took the foundation. The matter has 
been reported to the police, and they 
investigating. Numerous 
Series have occurred in Muncie lately. 
but this is the reported 
The police will not stop hunting till 
find the house, and Mr. Keesling 


are rob- 


boldest one 


they 
says he will make it warm for the man 
who stole it. 


‘NEEDLES IN HER ANATOMY 





Singular AMiction Suffered by Mrs. Nancy 
Williams, of Brownsville, Mich. 
Mrs. Nenecy Williams, of Brownsville 
near Cassopolis, Mich., has suffered un 
told for several The 
remedies prescribed by physicians 
failed to afford relief and she insisted 
upon a svrgical operation as a last re- 
sort. Asa result of an incision made 
in her side a sewing needle was found 
imbedded in the A few days 
later other incisions were made until 
six needles have been removed from her 
body, and it is believed that still more 
will be found. Mrs. Williams says she 
first experienced pain on retiring for 
the night after she had returned froma 
quilting bee, 
that the needles were forced into her 
body while working about the quilting 

frames. 


A SLAVE FROM BOYHOOD. 


(From the Red Wing, Minn,, Republican.) 


“T am now twenty-four years old,” 
said Edwin Swanson, of White Rock, 
Goodhue County, Minn., to a Republican 
representative, ‘‘and as you can see I am 
not very large of stature. WhenI was 
eleven years old I became afflicted with 
a sickness which baffled the skill and 
knowledge of the physician. Iwas not 
taken suddenly ill, but on the contrary I 
can hardly state the exact time when it 
began. The first symptoms were pains 
in my back and restless nights. The 
disease did not trouble me much at first, 
but it seemed to have settled in my body 
to stay and my bitter experience during 
the last thirteen years proved that to be 
the case. I was of coursea child and 
never dreamed of the suffering in store 
for me. I complained to my parents and 
they concluded that in time I would out- 
grow my trouble, but wh-n they heard 
me groaning during my sleep they be- 
came thoroughly alarmed. Medical ad- 
vice was sought, but to no avail. I grew 
rapidly worse and was soon unable to 
move about and finally became contined 
continually to my bed. The best doctors 
that could be had were consulted, but 
did nothing for me. I tried various kinds 
of extensively advertised patent medi- 
cines with but the same result. 

“For twelve long years I was thus a 
sufferer in constant agony without re- 
spite, abscesses formed on my body in 
rapid succession and the world indeed 
looked very dark to me. About this 
time when all hope was gone and notb- 
ing seemed left but to resign myself to 
my most bitter fate my attention was 
called to Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People. Like a drowning man 
grasping at a straw, iv sheer desperation 
I concluded to make one more attempt— 
not to regain my health (I dared not to 
hope so much) but if possible to ease my 
pain. 

“I bought a box of the pills and they 
seemed todo me good. I felt encour- 
aged and cuntinued their use. After 
taking six boxes | was up and able to 
walk around the house. I have not felt 
so well for thirteen years as during the 
past year. Only one year have I taken 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills and Iam able 
now to do chores and attend to light 
duties. 

“Do I hesitate to let you publish what 
I have said? No. Why shouldI? It 
is the truth and I am only too glad to 
let other sufferers know my experience. 
It may help those whose cup of misery 
is as full to-day as mine was inthe past.” 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills contain, ina 
condensed ferm, all the elements nec- 
essary to give new life and richness 
to the blood and restore shattered nerves. 
They are also a specific for troubles 
peculiar to females, such as suppressions 
irregularities and all forms of weakness. 
They build up the blood, and restore the 
glow of health to pale and sallow cheeks. 
In men they effect a radical cure in all 
cases arising from mental worry, over- 
work or excesses of whatever nature. 
Pink Pills are sold in boxes (never in 
loose bulk) at 50 cents a box or six boxes 
for $2.50, and may be had of all drug- 

ists, or direct by’ mail from Dr. Wi 
“ed Medicine Company, Schenectady, 
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A One-Dollar 
Superb Christmas Present 


Bringing the giver to mind twelve times - 


Every girl and woman 
will appreciate a year’s subscription to 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Send One Dollar to 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


4 COPYRIGHT, 1895, BY THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
ONE OF MANY REASONS WHY. 
If it had no other original designs tham the simple, practical 


one of re-wicking here illustrated, the 


Miller Lamp 











Might reasonably claim superiority. 


CATALOGUE, free to all addressing 


EDWARD MILLER & CO., 


Mill and 
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Pactories, Meriden, Oonn. 
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But there are several 
others you can learn about by sending for our ILLUSTRATED 
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SESSiie: = 
DON’T CET MAD 


if a Page agent claims our wire is 3 to 100 per cent 


better than usedin any other fence. Make him 
rove it. He can do itor we will disown him. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
WILLIAMSON & BURLEIGH, 


Counselors at Law. 


Over Granite Bank, 


Augusta, Me. ly45 





























Wanted. 


In every town in New England, a lady or 
gentleman, who has had some experience in 
medicine preferred, to handle a specialty 
which sells in every house. Big profits to the 
first starters. Send stamp at once for par- 
ticulars. Crry Dree STrore, 45 Hammond 
Street. Bangor, Me. 4t5 


Wanted. 


A young lady for Alto part in gearsetie 
choir, and other light occupation. Should be 
able to read music of moderate difficulty. 
For particulars, address 


Lock Box 450, Augusta, Me. 
5it 


BEPILEPsy- 


The greatest discovery of the age. Epilepsy 
completely and permanently cured. No opi- 
um, no morphine, no bromides, no sedatives 
nor anodynes used. Price reduced to $1.00. 
Try a parcel and you will be surprised at the 
wonderful improvement. Testimonials sent 
if desired. Address Nervo-Leptine Co., Tal- 
cott, Frisbie & Co,, sole agents for U.S., Box 
386, Hartford, Conn. 


Notice of Assignee of His Appointment. 
At Augusta, in the county of Kennebec, and 
Stateof Maine, the ninth day of December, 
A. D. 1895. f \ ; 
The undersigned hereby gives notice of his 
appointment as Assignee of the estate of 
Natalie King, of Augusta, in said county of 
Kennebec, Insolvent Debtor, who has been 
declared an insolvent upon her petition by the 
Court of Insolvency for said county of Kenne- 

2t6 WitiiaM H. FisHer, Assignee. 


Dog L-ost- 


Five weeks ago, in the town of 
Ripley, white hound, with black 
d tan ears, and k 
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Sheriff's Sale. 


KENNEBEC ss. Taken on execution, where- 
in Horace Ingersoll and Samuel , Ingersoll, 
both of New York City, copartners inder the 
name and style of Horace Eeeorsell. are credi- 
tors, and Cecelia Leadbetter of , State 
of New York, is debtor, and will be sold b 

ublic auction on Saturday, the twenty-fifth 
day of January, A. D. 1896, at two o’clock in 
the afternoon, at the office of Melvin 8. Hol 





| way, Esq.. in Augusta, in said county of Ken- 


nebec, the following described parcels of real 
estate, and all the right, title and interest 
which the said Cecelia Leadbetter has in and 
to the same, or bad on the sixth day of July, 


| A. D. 1894, the time when the same was at- 
| tached on the original writ in the same suit, 


| 
| 


to wit: the following parcels of real estate 
situate in Winthrop, in said county of Kenne- 
bec, and State of Maine, bounded and de- 


| scribed as follows, to wit: 


| 
| 


On the northerly side of the road leading 
from Loren Cobb’s to Mary Haskell’s, begin 
ning at said road on the westerly line of 
property of the late Rudolph H. Leadbetter’s 
and; thence westerly on said road about 34 


rods to said B. F. Haskell; thence northerly 
24 deg. east 42 rods and one-half; thence 
| south 66 deg. east to a brook ; thence norther 


| bounds. t 
| with the buildings t 





| ly and easterly on said brook about 58 rods 


and 12 links to land of the late Rudolph H 
Leadbetter; thence south 24 deg. east about 
94 rods and 14 links to the first mentioned 
Containing 15 acres more or less 
1ereon situate. 
seing the same premises conveyed to the 
late Rudolph H. Leadbetter ty deed dated the 
20th day of May, 1878, recorded in Register’s 
book 316, page 405, May 21st, 1878. 
Also a certain lot of land situated in Win 
throp, in the county of Kennebec and State 


of Maine, bounded and described as follows, 
to wit: 

Beginning on the highway leading from 
Winthrop village to Monmouth, at the north- 
west corner of R. Alden’s land; thence east- 
erly by said Alden’s land and _ land of O, 8. 
Packard to land_of Moses. Frost: thence 
northerly on said Frost’s land to land of John 
Maxwell: thence Westerly and northerly by 
said Maxwell's land to the highway afore 


said; thence westerly on said highway to 
land of Loren Cobb; thence southerly, wester- 
y and northerly, bounding on said Cobb’s 
land to the highway aforesaid; thence west- 
erly on said highway to land of Charles Fos- 
ter; thence southeasterly, southwesterly and 
northwesterly bounding on land of said Fos- 
ter to said highway; thence southerly on 
said highway to the bound begun at 

Also another lot of land situated in said 
Winthrop and bounded as follows, to wit: 

Northerly by the road leading from Has- 
ell’s corner to Nelson’s corner (so called); 
easterly by the highway leading from Win- 
throp village to Monmouth; southerly by 
land of H. A. Torsey, and westerly by lands 
of said Torsey and Geo. Perkins. 

Also one other lot of land situated in Win- 
throp afo-esaid, bounded as follows, to wit: 

Beginning on the road leading from Has- 
kell’s corner to Nelson’s corner, at the south- 
west corner of Uorsey’s land; thence norther- 
ly and westerly bounding on said J. H. Tor- 
sey’s land to land formerly owned by Levi 
Haskell; thence northerly on said Haskell’s 
land to land occupied by said J. H. Torsey; 
thence easterly on land occupied by said 
J. H. Torsey to the Meadow Brook (so called) ; 
thence easterly and southerly, following said 
Meadow Brook, binding on land of Widow 
Thomas and land of A. G. Chandler to land 
of John Maxwell; thence westerly on said 
Maxwell’s land to land of Louis Packard; 
thence westerly and southerly, binding on 
said Packare’s land to the road_ aforesaid ; 
thence westerly on said road to bound first 
mentioned, together with the buildings there- 
on. 

Also another lot of land situated in Win- 
throp aforesaid, bounded as follows, to wit: 

On the north by the range-way or land of A. 
Perry ; on the east by the road leading from 
Haskell’s corner by said Perry's ;-on the south 
by land of S. B. Page: onthe west by range- 
way. or land of Howard and Alden. 

Wn Lipsy, Deputy Sheriff. 
36 


December 10, 1895, 


Sheriff’s Sale. 


KENNEBEC ss. Taken on execution, where- 
in, Alice M. Huntington, of Augusta, in said 
county, is creditor, and Lucretia Marson, of 
Windsor in said County, is debtor, and will be 
sold by public Auction, on Saturday the 
= A day of January, A. D. 1896, at two 
o'clock in the afternoon, at the office of White 
house & Fisher, in Augusta in said county, 
the following described rea] estate and all the 
right, title and interest which the said 
Lucretia Marson, has in and to the same, or 
had on the fifth day of December, A. D. 1894, 
the time when the same was attached on the 
original writ, in the same suit, to wit: A 
certain parcel of real estate situated in said 
Windsor, in said County of Kennebec, and 
bounded on the east by across road, on the 
north by the Sheepscott river, on the west by 
land of Amos Hewitt and Veranus Pierce, anc 
on the south by land of Veranus Pierce, being 
the same premises conveyed to said _ Lucretia 
Marson by Laura A. Longfellow, November 
fir :t, A. D. 1886, and _ recorded in Kennebec 
ss. registry of deeds, book 346, page 43, also 
one other parce! of real estate, situate in said 
Windsor, in said county of Kenne ., and 
bounded as follows: beginning ata 
the road three rods northeast of the 
thence along the line of said to 
Branch, so called. thence along said Branch 
toa line of board fence running nearly par- 
allel with said road, thence along the line of 
said fence westerly to a line three rods north- 
east of said barn, thence along said line just 
mentioned to the bound begun at, being the 
same premises conveyed to said Lucretia Mar- 
son, by Charles Doe, April twenty-ninth, A. 
D. 1873, and recorded in Kenne 8s. regis- 
try of deeds, books, book 289, page 562. _ 

Wa. H. Lipsy, Deputy Sheriff. 

December 9th, 1895. 3té6 


vicTORY Food Mill 

NS 

Grinds Corn and Cob and 

all kinds of Small Grain 
Made in four sizes for 

2, 4, Sand 10 horse power. 
Send for catalogue 

and prices. 

THOS, ROBERTS, 

Springfield, - Ohio. 


Ba. Ww. Whitehouse 


ttorney Broker Dealer in 
aiiete. - laMe Waser Bee heswoen. Me. 
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Stems of Wlaine Aetws. 


Anchor ice is troubling the ice fields 
on the Penobscot. 


The Saco river closed to navigation 
Wednesday. 

F. K. Mathews has been appointed 
postmaster at Pleasantville. 

Quinn & Co., the well known boiler 
firm of Portland, have assigned, with 
$15,000 liabilities. Great sorrow is ex- 
pressed for Mr. Quinn. 

The committee on the sewers in 
Brunswick report that the sum of $5,000 
remains unexpended from the total 
appropriation of $70,000. 

Dr. J. F. Smith of Bangor has been 
appointed United States pension exam- 
iner, the position formerly held by Dr. 
W. E. Baxter. 

In the different lumbering operations 
being carried on this winter by Guilford 
concerns, there are employed upward of 
125 men and 250 horses. 

George Farnham shot two deer about 
two and one-half miles north of Canaan 
village one day recently. He was driving 
along the road and shot them from the 
wagon. 


Geo. Eaton of Green’s Landing started 
for Small Island, Tuesday of last week, 
after firewood, and was found frozen to 
death on Wreck Island, Thursday. He 
was 33 years old and unmarried. 

They are having trouble about poison- 
ing dogs in Dover. Dogs are sometimes 
troublesome, but the person who poisons 
them indiscriminately is esteemed but 
little better than his victims. 

A part of the machinery in Babson & 
Co.’s new gristmill in Dover is now 
ready to work. It is a first-class mill in 
every respect, and will be of great bene- 
fit to the citizens of that and surrounding 
towns. 


Kate Kelley, a widow 40 years old, 
was found dead in her house at Carleton 
place, Portland, Thursday evening. She 
was frozen stiff. Coroner Littlefield de- 
cided that she died from heart disease, 
from which she had been suffering. 

Mr. Frank A. Arnold of Auburn has 
been awarded the contract to build the 
county jail work shop in Auburn for $2,- 
935. Mr. Arnold was the lowest bidder, 
but there were two or three sets of fig- 
ures very close to his. 

John Bryant, one of the oldest resi- 
dents of Machias, died Sunday, aged 
ninety-six years. The deceased was, 
during his active life, a farmer and 
lumberman. He was an early and active 
abolitionist. 

Eight tons and 1417 pounds of smelts 
were shipped from Sullivan Harbor 
during the month of November. On 
Friday of last week there was a large 
shipment of rabbits. At this season of 
the year this is the busiest landing on 
Frenchman’s bay. 

The executors of the will of the late 
Ira P. Farrington of Portland, paid ,last 
week his legacies of $40,000 to the Home 
for Aged Men in Portland, of $20,000 to 
the American Unitarian Association, of 
$10,000 to the Home for Aged Women in 
Portland, and of $2000 to the Female 
Provident Association. 

Burglars made an unsuccessful attempt 
to blow open the safe in the South Paris 
grist mill Saturday morning. As they 
fled along Main street the night watch- 
man fired at them. Later three suspic- 
ious characters, thought to be the burg- 
lars, were seen on the Waterford road. 
Search is being made for them. 

Five weeks ago last Monday, Everett 
Towle, aged 28, son of James Towle, 
watchman in the Kezar Falls woolen 
utills, mysteriously disappeared and all 
attempts to locate him have thus far 
proved unsuccessful. He is a private in 
the United States Army and has recently 
been stationed at Fort Preble in Port- 
land harbor. 

The trial of the action for $10,000 dam- 
ages brought against the Bangor «& 
Aroostook Railroad Co., by the heirs of 
the late William Giberson, who was killed 
at Mars dill crossing, was ended at 
Caribou, Tuesday. The jury, after re- 
maining out six hours, reported a verdict 
of $1000 for the plaintiff. The case goes 
to the law court. 

A writ was, on Saturday, served on 
the proprietors of the Biddeford Even- 
ing Record in a $10,000 libel suit brought 
by Misses Josephine W. and Addie F. 
Small, who claim that they have been 
defamed and their business injured by 
alleged malicious articles in the Record. 
The suit will be entered for trial at the 
January term of the Supreme Court. 

The dwelling houses, in Auburn, of A. 
B. Cushman, C, L. Cushman, John Miller 
and W. W. Stetson were entered Sunday 
night by prying open windows. The 
burglars took a good supply of provis- 
ions from each place. An overcoat, gold 
watch, small sums of money and some 
articles are also missing. The State Sup- 
erintendent of Schools lost a nice new 
overcoat, and other articles of clothing. 

The well-known firm of Masters & 
Starrett of Thomaston has made an 
assignment to A. S. Littlefield of Rock- 
land. Cobb, Wight & Co. are the largest 
creditors. The book accounts are very 
large, and they have taken this way of 
adjusting matters. The liabilities are 
about $6000 and the assets $3000. It is 
hoped that arrangements can be made 
so that one of the partners can continue 
the business. ‘ 

Mr. John F. Miller, Supervisor of 
Schools of Winterport, was visiting 
schools near the Hampden line, Wed- 
nesday, when he was stricken with apo- 
plexy, and died in a shorttime. His age 
was about 64 years. He was a farmer, 
anc had supplied many families with 
butter for years. He was a man of up- 
right character, and was highly esteemed 
and respected. He leaves-a widow and 
a son. 


The annual report of the Passamaquod- 
dy Indian Agent Rolfe -to the Governer 
and Council shows an appropriation of 
$8040, with expenditures of $8211. No 
epidemics prevailed and the general 
health of the Indians was good, with 16 
deaths, 13 births, a decrease from 1894 of 
three, leaving a population of 490. The 
school houses and other buildings are in 
a fair condition, with a school attend- 
ance of 104 pupils. 

Fred Hurd, the murderer of his father, 
was arraigned in court, at Alfred, Friday. 
He was committed to jail to await trial. 
He met his mother for the first time 
Since the tragedy. He returned his 
mother’s kiss, but was entirely unde- 
monstrative, as she held and fondled his 
hand and pitied him. When at last the 
time came for him to go, the lady said, 
“You will remember your poor old 
mother in all our troubles, won’t you, 
Fred?” And as he passed to the door 
he replied, “Yes, mother, I will.” 

Ralph Hastings of South Hope met 
with highwaymen while driving home 
from Rockland a few nights ago. He 
was almost home when two men emerged 
from the neighboring woods. One 
grasped his horse by the bridle and the 
other presented a revolver and told 
Hastings to alight from the team. . This 
he did and the robber proceeded to go 
through his clothes, relieving him of 
about $1.50 in change. The men had 
handkerchiefs bound around their faces 
and could not be recognized. 

Friday, one of the largest tax payers of 
hoe Levi W. Houghton, died at his 

ome on South street, after a long illness. 
He was the senior member of the firm of 
Houghton Brothers, who succeeded their 








Rheu- 


matism with its dreadful pains and aches, 
is a disease of the blood. Lactic acid 
accumulates in the vital fluid and settles 
in the joints, to the intense agony of the 
sufferer. Hood’s Sarsaparilla neutralizes 
this acid, restores the rich healthy quality 


matism 


of the blood, and thus drives out and 
prevents rheumatism. Hundreds of testi- 
monials tell of crutches thrown away, 
lame backs, arms and legs cured, by 


Floods 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. $1; 6 for $5, 
Prepared only by C. I, Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills ircai suse Se 














shipbuilding business, which has been 
carried on since 1820, and during which 
time nearly half a hundred vessels have 
been built by it. They have also con- 
ducted a salt business at their wharf 
for half a century. He had always 
been an upright business man, attending 
to his own affairs. He was a Director of 
the Lincoln Bank, and one of the Trus- 
tees of the Bath Savings Bank. 








Reported for the Maine Farmer. 
WALDO COUNTY POMONA. 


BY THE SECRETARY. 

Waldo County Pomona Grange met 
Dec. 3d, with Honesty Grange, Morrill. 
In the morning the weather looked as if 
it might storm any minute, and the big 
storm the day before had made the mud 
very deep, and we thought there prob- 
ably wouldn’t be enough out to have a 
meeting; but on arriving at the hall we 
found it fairly well filled with patrons 
who know no other word but persevere. 
Worthy Master A. A. Ginn, with his 
wife, after riding over 20 miles, arrived 
in season to open the Grange. Ten 
Granges responded to the roll call. A 
class of six was instructed in the fifth 
degree. The address of welcome was 
given by D. O. Bowen, and the response 
by Mary Cunningham. Both did well. 
Remarks for good of the order were 
called for, and several members re- 
sponded, and some very interesting talk 
was made. An hour and a half was 
then taken for refreshments and social 
chat. 

The Grange again being called to 
order, music was given by achoir fur- 
nished by Honesty Grange, and the fol- 
lowing question was then discussed: 
**Resolved, That the farmer and his 
family are placed at a disadvantage, 
socially and in a business sense, with 
professional people;’’ was opened by 
D. O. Bowen and A. S. Mudgett, and a 
general discussion followed, which was 
quite animated. The majority of the 
speakers favored the negative side of 
the question. The topic, ‘How to make 
gilt-edged butter,” was ably handled by 
Howard Murphy. The remainder of the 
time was taken up with songs and 
recitations. 

This ended a very pleasant and profit- 
able meeting. The next meeting will be 
with South Branch Grange, Prospect, 
Jan. 7th. Wendell Marden will give the 
address of welcome, and A. S. Mudgett 
the response. There are two questions 
for discussion: ‘Is it for the best in- 
terest of the farmers to use ensilage?”’ 
to be opened by J. G. Harding; and 
“Will it pay the farmers to spray fruit 
trees and vegetables?”’ to be opened by 
W. H. Ginn; a general discussion to fol- 
low. South Branch Grange will furnish 
the literary entertainment. 





European dispatches suggests the pos- 
sibility that the entire Christian world 
may be compelled to make history re- 
peat itself by turning to and thrashing 
the Turk. Mohammedan and Christian 
are time-honored foes, and in days of 
yore the Moslem was very apt to get the 
best of the fight. He will never lay 
seige to Vienna again, but war, if it 
comes, will be a frightful scourge in 
those parts of the world where Christian 
and Mohammedan are neighbors. Re- 
sistance on the part of the sultan, person- 
ally, is impossible. He will have to get 
off the earth, and either die or hide him- 
self. Then some new “prophet” will 
arise to lead the Mohammedian hosts in 
Turkey, India and China, and both Eng- 
land and Russia will bave their hands 
full to protect and maintain their own 
domains. Everywhere that the two re- 
ligions come in contact a war of exter- 
mination will rage. That is the sultan’s 
warning. 





Dr. William F. Hammond, a well 
known criminal, wanted in various parts 
of the country for arson, murder, burg- 
lary, etc., and who left Hallowell very 
suddenly, recently, has m arrested at 
New Orleans. Detective Ira M. True 
furnished valuable information to the 
authorities at New Orleans, and received 
a letter of thanks from the chief of 
police in that city. 





The address of Hon. Edward Wiggin, 
Master of the State Grange, which we 
publish in full, is an able and compre- 
hensive document, fully justifying the 
members in their action of reélecting 
him to the responsible office. 











(i in manufacturing Bowker’s An- i 
|) imal Meal gives it a certain 


phil! 


ji) Superiority over ordinary cooked jf 
| bone and meat foods for poul- 


ry. 
People who use it and have |} 
i; compared it with other foods jj 
| Claimed to be “just as good as 
i), Bowker’s” have noticed this, 
jj and for this reason, among |} 
/ Others, always insist on usin 
#), nothing but Bowker’s Anima 

| Meal to make hens lay and keep i 
| them in good “show condition ” 
| all the year round. 


Animal Meal 


Makes hens lay; 
Makes chickens grow. 
Enough for ro hens 3 mos., $1.00. 
4 times as much, $2.25. 
Send for our interesting little book “ The 
Egg,” mailed free to any address. 


Th Bowker $3 cuatam sx. Boston 
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father, the late Levi Houghton, in the 
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State College. 

It is a matter of pride and satisfaction 
to be able to state that our State College 
of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts 
was never in a more flourishing condi- 
tion and never better equipped and pre- 
pared to do the work for which it was 
intended. Not only is the college in- 
creasing in its capabilities as a well 
equipped educational institution, but it 
is gaining ground every year in the con- 
fidence and estimation of the people of 
the State. This increasing confidence is 
manifested in the largest number of stu- 
dents since the founding of the college 
and in the large attendance of farmers 
and others from all portions of the State 
at the annual field day exercises. 

Strange as it may seem, yet it is no 
less a fact that the college had to work 
its way to favor against the prejudices of 
a large portion of the farmers of the 
State. This prejudice arose largely from 
a misapprehension on the part of many 
farmers of the real work being done at 
the college and also from the fact that 
comparatively few of them had visited 
the institution and acquainted themselves 
with its advantages. 

Through the influence of the Grange 
and of the Board of Agriculture com- 
bined the farmers and the college have 
been broughtinto more intimate relation- 
ship, and the old time prejudice is being 
fast removed and overcome. 

I would again call the attention of 
farmers to the short winter course at the 
college, which is growing in favor as its 
advantages come to be better known and 
appreciated. 

Board of Agriculture. 

The work of the Board of Agriculture 
is increasing each year, and its useful- 
ness is recognized by all. The institute 
work of the board during the past year 
has been of a high order of excellence, 
and the monthly bulletins are gaining in 
favor each year. I deem itno more than 
just and right thus publicly to thank the 
efficient Secretary of the Board, Bro. B. 
Walker McKeen, for his faithful and un- 
tiring efforts, sometimes against oppo- 
sition from unexpected quarters, to pro- 
tect the farmers of our State against the 
fraudulent practices of unprincipled and 
designing men, who, by seemingly 
plausible schemes, seek to rob them of 
their hard earnings. 
The Grange and the board are work- 
ing in complete harmony, and each finds 
in the other an efficient co-worker, 

The Press. 
The agricultural press of Maine is un- 
surpassed in excellence by that of any 
other State. In the educational work of 
the Grange we are receiving valuable 
assistance from all the papers of the 
State, and in all the leading journals a 
large amount of space is devoted to the 
Grange and its interests. Iam convinced 
that even a larger amount of space would 
be given to Grange topics if copy for 
that purpose were furnished, and I rec- 
ommend to each subordinate and Po- 
mona Grange to choose one or more re- 
porters, who shall furnish short reports 
of Grange meetings to the local and State 
papers. 
The Grange at the State Fair. 

A large portion of the success of the 
great fair of 1895 was due to the efforts 
of the Patrons of Husbandry and to the 
exhibits made by the different Granges 
within reach of the grounds. The 
Grange parade was a grand success, and 
was a matter of pride to every member 
of the order who was present to witness 
it. The credit for this beautiful exhibi- 
tion was largely due to Bro. G. M. 
Twitchell, the efficient Secretary of the 
State Agricultural Society, who con- 
cvived the plan and gave much assistance 
in working out its details. The hall ex- 
hibit by the several Granges was the 
largest and finest ever made at the State 
Fair, and attracted much attention. 

In this connection I would commend 
to your favorable consideration the idea 
of the erection of a suitable building on 
the State Fair grounds, to be owned by 
the Maine State Grange and used as the 
headquarters of the order during the 
fair. 

Legislation. 
It becomes more and more apparent 
each year that if weas Patrons are to 
make our influence felt in obtaining leg- 
islation which shall place the farmers of 
the State on a footing of equality with 
men in other industries, we must make 
our strength felt by closer organization 
and more effective work along political 
lines. While lam opposed to anything 
bordering upon the discussion of parti- 
san politics in the Grange, and while I 
am equally opposed to the formation of 
a farmers’ political party, yet I am fully 
convinced that the Grange is the proper 
place fur the discussion, in a non-partisan 
manner, of those questions which are af- 
fecting our rights and interests as farm- 
ers and for the formulation of such plans 
and methods as shall best make our in- 
fluence feft in ‘securing legislation favor- 
able to our rights. 
I would again emphatically assert that 
the farmers of Maine are asking no favors, 
nor are they seeking any special class 
legislation in their interest. All they 
ask, and this they should continue to de- 
mand until it is secured, is such legisla- 
tion as shall remove the burdens now 
resting unduly upon the agricultural 
class and place them on an equality with 
all other citizens. The listing bill met 
with increased opposition in the last leg- 
islature, and some who had formerly 
been its friends were deterred by politi- 
cal motives from supporting it during 
the session of 1895. [ still maintain that 
the argument in favor of the listing bill 
is sound and incontrovertible. It is sim- 
ply this and nothing more. If it is right 
to tax one man’s personal property it is 
right that every man’s property should 
be taxed in an equal ratio. The oppo- 
sition to the bill can arise from no other 
motive than a desire to escape just and 
equal taxation. If, as many of the op- 
ponents of the bill assert, the enactment 
of the bill into law would adversely af- 
fect the manufacturing industries of 
the State, the only henest reply can be— 
then repeal all taxes on personal prop- 
erty and let all stand alike before the 
law. I maintain that there are only two 
logical grounds on which any fair man 
can stand, and between these the choice 
should be made. Either pass the listing 
bill and tax all personal property equally, 
or repeal all laws taxing personal prop- 
erty of any kind. My own choice has 
been plainly indicated since the question 
was first raised in our legislature. The 
bill for the equalization of the school 
tax also met with opposition from the 
capitalists of the State sufficient to 
prevent its becoming a law. The 
theory upon which this bill is based 
is eminently just and equitable. It 
is that the property of the State 
should bear the burden of taxation 
for the education of the children of the 
State, and that this burden should fall 
equally upon every dollar of property in 
the State, however invested or wherever 
located. I repeat that the only way to 
obtain our rights in matters of legislation 
is to show an amount of organized 
strength, which isthe surest passport 
to respect in all legislative bodies. I am 
convinced that our work should .com- 
mence in the primary meetings of the 
diffierent political parties to which we 
severally belong. — —¥ of Maine 
are strong enough to compel a recogni- 
tion of their rights if they would organ- 
ize their and work with a de- 
termined purpose for a well defined re- 
sult. This organization 
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Grange, and will not necessitate the for- 
mation of any new political party. Let 
each man work “over against his own 
house,” and the desired result will be 
obtained. There is one great mistake 
that I think we, as citizens of Maine, are 
making in our organizations of Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Boards of Trade, and 
other industrial associations, and that is 
in encouraging the idea that there is a 
natural enmity and hostility of interest 
between agriculture and the other in- 
dustries of the State. We us farmers 
have long been taught that capital in- 
vested in other callings is necessarily our 
natural enemy. On the other hand, men 
who have their capital invested in mer- 
cantile and manufacturing interests 
seem to think that in matters of legisla- 
tion affecting industrial interests, they 
must, perforce, antagonize the agricul- 
tural classes. I maintain that this is 
all wrong. The interests of the different 
industries in our State are identical, and 
the prosperity of one is intimately con- 
nected with the successful prosecution 
of all the others. No industry in the 
State, even if it have the power, can af- 
ford, from a financial point of view, to 
oppress another and put it at a disad- 


vantage. 
Here then is the true work of the 
Grange. First to perfect and consolidate 


the organization of its forces in order 
that it may show sufficient strength to 
command respect from political parties 
that seek to control legislation. Second, 
to say to the State Board of Trade and 
to other industrial organizations, ‘‘gen- 
tlemen we are not natural enemies, but 
on the contrary, it is for the interest of 
all that laws should be enacted which 
shall secure to each equal and exact jus- 
tice. You cannot afford to cripple agri- 
culture, or put it at a disadvantage. It 
is for your interest to give us a fair deal 
and it is for our mutual interest to work 
together for the common good.” Inthis 
way a concert of action may be brought 
about which shall take the place of the 
present quasi hostile attitude between 
agriculture and the other industries of 
the State. Friendly consultations may 
be arranged, mutual concessions made, 
and wrongs righted along the line of a 
general desire for fair play and equal 
justice and a recognition of the great 
economic truth that no industry in the 
State can long flourish at the expense of 
another. 
Should, the Grange thus succeed in 
bringing together the representatives of 
the different industries in our State for 
fair and businesslike discussions of the 
points at issue, it will have accomplished 
much toward solving the problem of 
equalization of taxation and toward re- 
moving many of the unjust discrimina- 
tions of which farmers are to-day com- 
plaining. 

Co-operation. 
No general movement for coéperation 
has been made during the past year be- 
yond the renewal of the contract for fur- 
nishing fertilizers to Patrons at areduced 
price. Competition in trade has so re- 
duced the margin of profit on nearly all 
kind of goods that enter the farmer's 
home that these goods can be bought for 
cash of established dealers fally as cheap- 
ly as they could be procured by a grange 
agent. It would seem, however, thata 
saving might be made in purchasing 
farm machinery, if the large body of the 
Patrons of the State would consent to an 
arrangement with some one or more 
establishments from which all such ma- 
chinery should be purchased. In our 
grange insurance we are reaping the ben- 
efit of coéperation to a greater degree 
than in any other direction. Both our 
fire insurance companies are doing a 
large business and are furnishing safe 
insurance to the members of the Order 
at a cost below that of the stock com- 
panies. I am satisfied that the business 
of these companies is conducted on the 
most economical basis, and that they 
afford the safest and cheapest possible 
insurance to the Patrons of Maine. 
The business of the Mutual Aid Socie- 
ty has increased considerably during the 
past year, and this increase indicates that 
members of the Order have confidence in 
the methods of the society and in its 
ability to fulfil all its contracts. 
Aside from these general coéperative 
institutions, Patrons in different portions 
of the State are practicing more or less 
of local codperation with good results. 
The lesson that farmers must learn, 
before codperation can do its perfect 
work, is that of confidence in one another. 
The effect of the old time isolation of 
farm life was to beget a mutual distrust 
among farmers. This the grange is fast 
removing, but time must be had for its 
removal before the best results can be 
accomplished along coéperative lines. 

Lecture Work. 
The work of the lecturer’s department 
has been well and faithfully performed 
during the past year, and it is much to 
be regretted that other duties render it 
impossible for the present efficient lec- 
turer to continue the work. The pro- 
grammes issued from this department 
have been of great benefit to the subor- 
dinate Granges throughout the State, and 
the list of topics will continue to be used 
for a long time to come. Field meetings 
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were held in a number of the counties 
during the summer and autumn, and 
these meetings were largely attended 
and were productive of good results. 
No speakers from out of the State have 
been secured during the past year, but 
all the field meetings were attended by 
the worthy State Master and worthy 
State Lecturer and by other members of 
the order who have had much exper- 
ience in the lecture field. 
IT am strongly of the opinion that it 
would be for the good of the order to 
hold at least one field meeting in each 
county, the expense to be borne jointly 
by the State and Pomona Granges. I 
am convinced that these meetings would 
awaken an increased interest in our 
work in many localities and would be 
productive of much good. 
It would seem also that the evening of 
“Grange Day” at the State Fair should 
be made the occasion of a special public 
Grange meeting with a well prepared 
programme, which should include at 
least one speaker of national reputation 
in our order, and which should in every 
detail be made a meeting worthy of the 
State Grange of Maine. 
The calls upon the State Master for 
lecture work during the past year have 
been numerous, and he has endeavored 
to respond to as great an extent as possi- 
ble, yet in a State so large as ours it is 
not expected that every locality can be 
visited in one year. I am of the opinion, 
however, that if the state of our finances 
should warrant it, every Grange in the 
State should be visited at some ‘time 
during the year by some officer of the 
State Grange. 
Deputy Work. 
The reports from the several deputies 
throughout the State show that for the 
most part the ritualistic work of the 
order is receiving due attention and that 
a commendable degree of pride is being 
taken by most Granges in living up to 
the laws and usages of the order. I am 
convinced that much of the excellence 
of the degree work and other secret work 
of the Granges depends upon faithful 
and efficient deputy work. 
The Deputy should accurately inform 
himself and then be faithful in instruct- 
ing the Granges under his care and also 
in holding them to a strict observance of 
all the laws and usages of the order. 
Carelessness in regard to compliance 
with established laws soon begets disre- 
spect of law, and a lack of interest in the 
work of the order is the natural and in- 
evitable consequence. 
I believe that the Deputies who have 
held commissions during the past year 
have, as a general thing, been faithful 
and efficient officers and have used every 


work and to see that the laws of the 
order were complied with. 
National Grange. 
The 29th annual session of the Nation- 
al Grange was held at Worcester, Mass., 
commencing on Wednesday, Nov. 13, and 
closing its labors on the evening of 
Thursday, Nov. 21. The session was 
held at Worcester in response to a joint 
invitation from the six New England 
Masters, presented at Springfield, II1., 
last year, and accepted by the National 
Grange. It was therefore regarded as 
a New England meeting, and the several 
State Granges of New England contrib- 
uted toward bearing the expense of the 
entertainment. 
The meeting was attended by dele- 
gates from twenty-six States, and there 
was also a very large attendance of visit- 
ing patrons from New England during 
the tirst days of the session. The gov- 
ernors of the six New England States, 
either in person or by their official rep- 
resentative, appeared at a reception in 
Mechanics’ Hall, and in fitting terms 
welcomed the National Grange to New 
England. Our own honored chief execu- 
tive was present and acquitted himself 
of the part assigned him ina manner 
that won golden opinions from the dele- 
gates from other States and caused every 
Maine man and woman present to be 
proud of their governor. The members 
of the National Grange were taken on a 
pilgrimage to Plymouth Rock at the ex- 
pense of the New England Granges, A 
grand reception and banquet was ten- 
dered the National Grange and invited 
guests by the Worcester Board of Trade, 
and many other pleasant courtesies and 
attentions were extended by the citizens 
of Worcester. It was a matter of much 
pride to the New England Patrons to be 
able to exhibit to their brothers and sis- 
ters of the West and South the apprecia- 
tion in which the order is held in New 


and kindly ceurtesies extended both by 
officials and citizens during the session 
of the National Grange. The session 
was a working session and much was 
done which, it is hoped, will not only be 
for the good of the order, but also for 
the interest of agriculture in our country. 
Much time was taken in the discussion 
of the “‘Lubin scheme,” so called, and 
deep feeling was aroused in regard to 
the question. Conservative counsels pre- 
vailed, however, and the matter was re- 
ferred to the Cougress and the people of 
the United States, without any endorse- 
ment by the National Grange. 

The printed journal of the 29th an- 
nual session will soon be in the hands of 
patrons, and the work of the session will 
there appear in detail. 

It was found that the amendment to 
the constitution, proposed at the 28th 
session, providing for biennial elections 
of officers of Pomona Granges, did not 
receive the sanction of a sufficient num- 
ber of State Granges to secure its adop- 
tion. Pomona Granges will therefore 
continue to elect officers annually as be- 
fore. 

An amendment to the constitution was 
proposed, changing the wording of Art. 
IX., sect. 2 of the constitution, relating 
to the number required to organize a 
Grange. 

This proposed amendment will be sub- 
mitted to your consideration at this ses- 
sion. 

I cannot close without calling atten- 
tion to the death and paying tribute to 
the merits of our dear brother, J. 0, 
Keyes, one of the founders of the order 
in Maine. No member of the order was 
better known to the patrons or more 
highly esteemed, than was Bro. Keyes. 
At every meeting of the State grange 
since its organization, Bro. Keyes has 
been an active worker and his counsel 
and advice have been of much value. 
Whether as one of the executive com- 
mittee, or one of the _ directors 
of the State coéperative cor- 
poration, as master of his grange, or as 
a member in the ranks, he was always 
found ready to work for the good of the 
Order he loved so well. I recommend 
that a time be set apart for fitting me- 
morial exercises in remembrance of our 
departed brother and that a committee 
be appointed to have the matter in charge. 
In closing this address, I wish most 
heartily and cordially to thank the mem- 
bers of the order throughout the State 
for the loyal support given me in my ad- 
ministration of the office of State Master. 
Whatever mistakes may have been 
made, I hope all will concede that in my 
work I have been actuated solely bya 
desire for the good of the order, and 
for its upbuilding and strengthening 
throughout the State. 

Whoever is at the head of the Grange, 
the work must be performed by the 
members, and upon them, in a great 
measure, rests the responsibility for suc- 
cess or failure. Let us enter upon the 
new year with many thanks for our suc- 
cess in the past, and with a determina- 
tion to merit and achieve still greater 
success in the future. 

Fraternally submitted, 
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